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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
— 


With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, March 30th, will be issued, 
4ratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_@——_ 


THUNDERBOLT has fallen in Eastern Europe. On 
Tuesday, a correspondent of the Daily News at Belgrade 
transmitted to that journal a telegram positively affirming that 
King Milan would on the following day abdicate the throne. 
Next morning this intelligence was implicitly denied, Reuter 
forwarding the names of a new Cabinet just appointed ; but 
at 11 am. King Milan abdicated the throne, kneeling in 
the council-room before his son, a precocious lad of twelve, 
who was immediately proclaimed King as Alexander I. 
A Council of Regency has been appointed, but the actual 
Regent is its President, M. Jovan Ristich, the deadly foe of 
Austria, and devotee of the scheme of reviving “ Old Servia ” 
with Russian help. This scheme includes the absorption 
of Bosnia, and of the northern half of Macedonia, and would 
he fatal to the Hapsburg hope of reaching Salonica. M. 
Ristich has appointed a thoroughly Radical and Russophil 
Ministry, has recalled Archbishop Michael, who is a devoted 
friend of Russia, and though proclaiming that “the Regency is 
above parties,” will, it is believed, seat Russophils exclusively in 
power. King Milan will quit the country, probably for Corfu. 
Though only thirty-five, his mental health has suffered greatly 
from excitement and fear of assassination, and his later conduct 
has been hardly consistent with perfect sanity. 





We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain the importance 
of this event to Europe, but we may mention here that it has 
caused great alarm in Sofia, and is in Vienna considered 
almost fatal to the Chancellor, Count Kalnoky. The avowed 
policy of that statesman has been to unite all the Balkan 
States in a Federal League under Austrian hegemony, 
and with Prince Alexander as the generalissimo in war-time. 
He has, however, been too timid, or too much hampered 
by opposition in Buda-Pesth, and the total result of his 
efforts has been that Servia is lost, that Roumania is 
controlled by the Russophil party of the Boyars, and 
that Prince Ferdinand’s seat in Sofia has again become 
insecure. Russian influence is, in truth, for the moment, in 
the ascendant throughout the great peninsula. That is 
intolerable for Austria, and reluctant as the Emperor is 
to move without Germany—which, according to Prince 
Bismarck, “has no interests in the Balkan ”—he will find it 
difficult to avoid taking some decided step. Warning that a 
decision of that kind has been taken will probably be given 
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address to the police, the British Minister in Madrid 
received instructions to arrest him, and on Friday week 
a Spanish officer of police informed him in his room 
that he was a prisoner. He asked permission to get 
his hat, stepped into the alcove, and firing a pistol into 
his mouth, fell dead. He appears to have resolved to kill 
himself if caught, and beyond calling himself “Roland 
Ponsonby,” took no precautions to avoid recognition. He did 
not even cut off his beard. His papers were forwarded to 
England, and will be produced before the Commission; but 
nothing is yet known of them, except that he had written a 
letter to Mr. Labouchere declaring the Parnell letters forgeries, 
except the first two, and asserting that his evidence was false, 
but his “writing on oath” true. He had no money, and no 
means, so far as appears, of getting any. Many worse men 
have lived ; but few, we hope, so completely rotten. 


Lord George Hamilton made his statement of the Government 
scheme of naval expansion on Thursday night. He proposed 
to aim at making our Navy the equal of the united naval 
strength of any two other countries. If this were the right 
ideal, we must, looking to the naval preparations abroad, 
either lower our standard of precaution for the future, or 
increase our expenditure. The Government proposed the 
latter alternative. They proposed to spend £21,500,000 
within seven years, £11,500,000 in our own dockyards, and 
£10,000,000 in contracts with other shipbuilders. They pro- 
posed to build 70 new ships, 10 of which are to be battle-ships, 
and 60 cruisers of various types. Eight of these battle-ships 
would be ships of 14,000 tons, and the two others ships of 
9,000 tons. Twenty of the 60 cruisers would be satellites of 
the 10 battle-ships. Nine of the 60 cruisers would be first- 
class cruisers of 7,300 tons, 29 more would be smaller cruisers 
of 3,400 tons, 4 of 2,600 tons, and 18 would be torpedo-gunboats 
of 735 tons. All of these are to be completed within five 
years, by April, 1894. The amount added to the Naval 
Estimates for shipbuilding will be £600,000, and £1,430,000 is 
to be raised in addition to pay off within seven years the 
£10,000,000 to be expended on contracts outside the dockyards. 
In other words, the country will be asked to pay about two 
millions a year more than it pays at present for the Navy, for 
four or five years at least,—probably for seven years,—and 
if not for the whole seven years, then £2,000,000 a year for 
four or five years, and £1,430,000 a year for the remainder of 
the period. 


Lord Randolph Churchill protested against binding Parlia- 
ment for any longer time than the year for which it votes the 
Estimates, to which Mr. Goschen replied that of course Parlia- 
ment could not be bound, since it could always undo one year 
what it had done the previous year, but that he thought it 
most important to aim at some regularity of expenditure, so 
as to be able to carry out a coherent scheme of naval construc- 
tion, and not merely to make a spasmodic effort; and by warn- 
ing Parliament clearly what the Navy wanted, and how it was to 
be effected, he thought that the prospect of not having to fight 
the battle over again in future years would be much improved. 
Mr. Picton and Sir Wilfrid Lawson pledged themselves to 
oppose the scheme in the most uncompromising manner, while 
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Mr. Childers, of course, and the front bench of the Opposition 
reserved their decision. 


The Irish debate was brought to a conclusion yesterday 
week, Mr. Gladstone opening with a speech delivered in 
his best manner, with great dignity, and without a single 
reference to the Parnell Commission. This speech produced 
a profound effect on the House of Commons, even the most 
determined Unionists bearing witness to the imposing character 
of its eloquence. It is, for the most part, a reply to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, Mr. Gladstone taking credit to the 
Trish Nationalists for not having pressed Home-rule upon the 
House in any formal way, from a self-denying wish for the 
progress of English legislation. He intimated that the Liberal 
Unionists would virtually disappear from the next Parlia- 
ment; and discerned a contradiction, which does not really 
exist at all, between the assertion of the Unionists that the 
Government of Ireland is successful, and is putting down the 
organised resistance which it at first encountered, and their 
other assertion that the agitation in Ireland was resolved 
upon with the view of making the government of Ireland by the 
present Administration impossible. Where is the paradox? 
Is there any paradox in saying that the French Government 
did their best to make the election of General Boulanger by 
Paris impossible, but that General Boulanger was elected by 
an overwhelming majority all the same ? 





Mr. Gladstone returned once more to the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” saying that he had never vindicated it. or vindicated 
breach of the law in any shape whatever, but that there are 
many cases in which “the law-makers are far more responsible 
than the law-breakers,” and that this was one of them. The 
“Plan of Campaign” was “the direct and necessary offspring ” 
of the refusal of the Government to accept Mr. Parnell’s pro- 
posal to deal with arrears in 1886. “From the evidence I 
possess, more good than evil, more peace than disturbance, 
and greatly more, have followed from the ‘ Plan of Campaign.’ ” 
If that is not vindicating it, we are at a loss to say what vin- 
dication means. Mr. Gladstone went once more into the 
meteorological omens of the by-elections, a subject which 
seems to have a strange fascination for him. He insisted that 
the Irish Crimes Act was aimed at legitimate combinations, and 
at such as are lawful in England. He attacked some of the 
Irish Magistrates, singling out Captain Segrave, Mr. Roche, 
and Mr. Gardiner by name, as enough in themselves to 
destroy popular confidence in the system of Irish justice, and 
concluded by declaring that Home-rule is approaching with 
an accelerated velocity. “And you yourselves, many of you, 
must in your own breasts be aware that already you see in the 
handwriting on the wall, the signs of coming doom.” Probably, 
but whose doom? It might be the doom of the Unionists 
first, and of the Home-rulers afterwards; or it might be the 
doom of the Unionists first, and the Empire afterwards. In 
either case, the doom which came first would not be the final 
or the worst catastrophe. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied in a speech of great 
force. He pointed out that Mr. Gladstone, if he takes such a 
strong view of the iniquity of refusing Mr. Parnell’s Land and 
Arrears Bill in September, 1886, ought to have prepared some- 
thing of the same nature in the spring of 1886, instead of a 
Land measure which contained no such provisions. To have 
accepted Mr. Parnell’s measure would have been to deal in the 
very worst fashion with the agrarian question, the fashion 
which would have encouraged those who were paying their 
rents to become defaulters, in the confidence that all their 
arrears would be wiped away bit by bit. The “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” was a deliberate effort to thwart and defeat the process of 
conciliation for which Mr. Gladstone and his party clamoured, 
and the last prosecutions were essential to stop this desperate 
attempt. Mr. Gladstone’s contention that the refusal of local 
government to Ireland is itself a kind of coercion, was one 
of the strangest abuses of language ever conceived. And Mr. 
Goschen closed his speech by quoting Mr. John O’Connor’s 
reproaches to Tipperary because “the tenants of Ireland 
required to be lashed into agitation.” “Yes,” said Mr. 
Goschen, “it has come to this, that the tenants of Ireland 
require to be lashed into agitation. It has come to this, that 
in these signs and symptoms we see grounds for confidence 
and hope.” 
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show that everything done by Mr. Balfour widened the 


between the two countries; Mr. Parnell, in a peal 
ostentatious moderation, declared that Ireland was eager = 
I 


concession and for accepting every safeguard of legislative 
and administrative independence for which England cat 
reasonably condition ; and the Home Secretary, Mr, Matthew, 

in a brief and effective speech, showed that the treatment t 
the Irish prisoners was precisely similar to the tremiaaass 
of English prisoners, he himself having no more power to 
alter the treatment of a Salvationist, or an unti-vaccinatoy 
who had been imprisoned for his conscientious refusal to obe 

the law, than Mr. Balfour had to alter the treatment of Iria, 
prisoners convicted under the Crimes Act. The division 
showed a majority of 79 for the Government (339 against 26) 
and this in spite of the absence of several Unionists, while 
only three of the Parnellite Party are, we believe, detained jn 
prison. Dr. Tanner was present, and voted in the minority, 
though he was arrested shortly afterwards. 

The debate on the Address was brought to a close at last oy 
Wednesday, after occupying no less than ten Parliamentary 
days, Mr. Conybeare having himself occupied two hours 
and a half of the time of the House of Commons since 
the debate on Mr. Morley’s amendment came to an end. 
The last subject debated was the omission of the Queen's 
Speech to call attention to the subject of working-class 
distress, which is admitted to be not only diminishing, 
but by no means exceptional for the time of year. {t 
is ridiculous to assume that the Queen’s Speech ought to 
deplore all the ills that flesh is heir to, and to suggest im. 
possible remedies for them, as Mr. Cunninghame Graham and 
some of his friends appear to suppose. It would have been 
much more to the purpose to suggest that the Queen’s Speech 
ought to have proposed some remedy for the length of the debate 
on the Address, for that is an evil which it is really within the 
power of Parliament to remedy. Late on Wednesday after- 
noon, Mr. W. H. Smith moved the Closure, which was carried 
by 247 to 66 (majority, 181); Mr. Cunninghame Grahams 
amendment was rejected by 22) to 92 (majority, 128); and 
the Address was then agreed to by 227 to 99 (majority, 128), 
At least eight days of Parliamentary time out of the ten 
occupied were thrown away by the tenderness of the House 
of Commons for chatterers of whom by this time it should be 
growing indignantly impatient. 


The Special Commission has been chiefly engaged this week 
on the consideration how far the Irish Land League was or 
was not responsible for the doctrines preached by Mr. Patrick 
Ford’s paper, the Ivish World. The general decision has 
been that for a period of more than a year, when that paper 
was distributed in Ireland by the Land League, there is a 
prindi-facie case to support the responsibility; and that even 
since that distribution ceased, there is some ground for sup- 
posing that the responsibility continued, though not equally 
strong ground. Counsel for the Times have been busily 
engaged in reading aloud the teaching of the Irish World, and 
in quoting the thanks tendered from time to time by the leaders 
of the Land League for its exertions on behalf of the Parnellite 
Party; and the counsel for Mr. Parnell and his colleagues 
have been engaged in interpolating the qualifying speeches 
which have been made tending to show that the Parnellites 
did not occupy the same platform as Mr. Patrick Ford. All 
this evidence is pronounced very dull and entirely irrelevant 
to the point on which the public is interested, by those who 
wish to make out that the investigations of the Commission are 
virtually closed. In point of fact, this evidence is really more 
relevant to the question at issue than most of the letters 
which have been pronounced forgeries. If some of our con- 
temporaries are to be trusted, the public takes no interest at 
all in the real question at issue. 


Sir George Trevelyan delivered an address at Cambridge ou 
Wednesday, at the request of the Liberal Club and the Town 
Liberal Association, in which he spoke of it as “a proud 
moment ” when he rose “to face such an audience in such a 
hall,” at the most exciting crisis in a conflict greater than any 
that our fathers or our grandfathers had waged. We should 
have thought that Sir G. Trevelyan’s personal pride might have 
been moderated by the recollection that he himself appeared for 
nearly a year quite uncertain which of the two sides he ought 








Later in the evening, Mr. Asquith made a great effort to | 


to take. However, some subtle-minded men take more 
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pride in doing what their instincts have peremptorily warned 
them not to do, than in keeping on a straight course. 
The speech was not remarkable except for its singular 
eulogy on Mr. Parnell as “a man who had endured, and 
endured nobly, a great and terrible wrong. What was there 
to compel him, or even to justify him in enduring it at all, if 
he had no reason for disliking the cross-examination to which 
an action for libel would have subjected him? There was 
nothing noble in determining not to bring such an action, 
especially if it would have advanced both the Home-rule 
cause and his personal influence in England to have brought 
it, And if it would have been imprudent and ill-advised to 
bring it, then still less can there have been any nobility 
in rejecting the suggestion. Sir G. Trevelyan was premature 
and inopportune in his florid compliments to Mr. Parnell. 


A financial crash has with difficulty been postponed in 
Paris, and it is not certain that it will be avoided. The 
Syndicate which has monopolised copper now holds 130,000 
tons of the metal. This means a “lock-up” of nine millions 
sterling, besides an obligation to buy all copper coming forward 
at a fixed price. No Syndicate has such a capital, and much 
of the money has been borrowed from bankers, among others 
£2,600,000 from the Comptoir d@’Escompte, a great bank of 
high repute. On Tuesday afternoon, M. Denfert-Rochereau, 
manager of that bank, after a bitter altercation with the chair- 
man, shot himself through the head, and on Thursday, when the 
news was known, the depositors made a run on the bank. 
Nearly a million was drawn out, and the run was expected 
to become worse on Friday. The bank is strongly supported 
by great financial houses ; but even if it survives the shock, 
the losses on copper must ultimately be met by those interested, 
and they may be exceedingly serious. The holders talk of 
£60 a ton as a price at which they will be safe; but people 
can wait for copper, nobody will buy a needless pound’s weight 
with a sharp reduction hanging over the market, and if there 
are forced sales, we may see the metal sold, as it was before 
the speculation began, under £40 a ton. The lesson to the 
monopolists in that case will be severe, as they will have to 
pay not only the loss on the metal, but the heavy sums paid 
in interest on borrowed money ; but it may have been required. 
The storage of an article is often a public good, but the 
monopoly of it is always a public injury. 


The French Chamber on Saturday approved the action of 
M. Constans in dissolving the Patriotic League, by a vote of 
339 to 195. M. Laguerre, a Director of the Association, 
moved what was in intention a vote of censure; but the 
Republican groups united, and after a declaration by M. 
Tirard that the League intended the overthrow of the 
Republic, passed a resolution acknowledging the “energy and 
firmness” of the Government. It is stated that four thousand 
letters were seized in the archives of the Association, that 
proof positive has been obtained of a plan for “ mobilising ” 
the League—that is, we imagine, of throwing it as an in- 
surgent body into the streets—and that a series of prosecutions 
will be at once commenced. It remains to be seen whether 
legal dissolution means actual dissolution, but in any case 
a direct collision between the Government and General 
Boulanger can hardly be long avoided. The Cabinet evidently 
considers itself “a Government of combat,” and has advertised 
its intentions by forbidding the sculptors to include the bust 
of General Boulanger among the “eminent Frenchmen ” to 
be placed in the Exhibition. 





General Harrison, the new President of the United States, 
was sworn in on Monday, March 4th, in the presence of a vast 
concourse of people, and read his first address, amidst dripping 
rain, from the steps of the Capitol. We have given an account 
of this document elsewhere, but may mention here our 
impression that its importance has been somewhat under- 
rated. It is fanatically Protectionist, and no American 
Government imbued with that feeling can resist the desire 
to bribe or compel Canada to enter a Customs Union. 
The long and open frontier of fifteen hundred miles must 
always be in their minds. Moreover, though the Address 
is eloquent in praise of negotiation as a means of settling all 
disputes, Germany is warned off Samoa, France off Panama, 
and England, we suspect, off Venezuela, in phrases the 
meaning of which is, as regards the first two cases at 





least, quite unmistakable. The President, too, recommends 


the establishment of subsidised lines of steamers to Spanish 


American ports, and intimates that he considers it the duty 
of the Union to protect the “States to the south of us” from 
European aggression. In more domestic affairs, the President 
hints that the Government will not permit the Negroes of the 
South to be deprived of their votes either by open or secret 
pressure. Altogether, there is a good deal in the Address 
worth thinking over. 





Rumours have for some days been prevalent that a conflict 
recently occurred off Samoa between the German frigate 
‘Olga’ and an American war-ship. The rumour has never 
been confirmed ; but a Breslau paper, the Schlesischer Zeitung, 
of Thursday professed to have positive intelligence of the 
fact, and gives details. According to this account, the German 
frigate was firing upon the camp of Mataafa, the native 
“ King” hostile to Germany, and the Captain of the American 
requested him to desist. He refused, whereupon the American 
threw a shell into the ‘Olga,’ which burst between decks, 
doing much damage. The Captain of the ‘Olga’ immediately 
launched a torpedo, which struck the American and blew 
her up with all hands. The Breslau paper apparently 
gives no date, and it is a little difficult to imagine whence 
it obtained so minute an account; but there is just a 
possibility that the news is true, and if so, it is most serious. 
The Americans are not likely to be patient under such an 
occurrence; and the German Government must stand by its 
Captain, who only defended himself, if it wishes ever to have 
a Navy. 





The French Chamber on Thursday finally refused to have 
anything whatever to do with the Panama Canal. M. Gaudin 
de Villaine brought forward the matter in a distinct way, 
asking the Government to appoint a Commission of engineers, 
upon whose report they would be able to give a guarantee for 
the money still necessary to complete the work. He main- 
tained that the ruin of the undertaking would lower the 
prestige of France, which is true, and that the Americans 
would not interfere, because the Canal is not French, but 
international, which is nonsense. If it is international, let 
the whole world guarantee the required millions, not France 
alone. M. Tirard, as Minister of Commerce, replied that the 
Panama Canal was a private speculation, and that well-known 
considerations prevented the Government from taking any 
part in it. The Chamber, approving that reply, passed the 
Order of the Day pure and simple, by 344 to 185 votes. With 
that decision, the last hope of the unhappy shareholders 
disappears, unless, indeed, they can induce the American 
capitalists to purchase their concession, and such works as 
have been completed, as to the extent cof which no two 
reporters are agreed. 


Lord Salisbury was very happy on Tuesday in his reply to 
the deputation which urged on the Government the great 
importance of getting the Agricultural Department of the 
Privy Council fully organised. He was, he said, as anxiousas 
anybody could be, as anxious as the farmers themselves, that 
whatever the Government could do to remove the want of 
knowledge and the other difficulties in the way of a better 
agriculture, should be done, and done effectually. But, un- 
fortunately, Parliament had embarrassments of its own to 
contend with no less than the agriculturists,—embarrassments 
in the form of obstruction. “Imagine such a case as this,— 
that before you are allowed to put a plough into the ground, 
you had to listen to the orations of a great many persons of 
whom a large number took no interest in your being able to 
put a plough into the ground, but, on the contrary, were rather 
anxious that you should not be able to do it; and if you 
consider such a state of things, and imagine that lasting 
through the spring, what chance do you think your fields 
would have of being cultivated in the end? That is very 
much the state of the case with regard to the peculiar kind of 
agriculture which her Majesty’s Government have to pursue.” 
Verily, government by discussion in a Parliament where dis- 
cussion is greatly preferred to government, by the greater 
number of persons who join in the discussion, is very like 
the task of sending an electric message through a non-con- 
ductor of electricity, or lighting a fire in the middle of the sea. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 97 to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


il ies 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSAL FOR NAVAL 
DEFENCE. 


ORD GEORGE HAMILTON’S speech on Thursday 
night certainly gave rather a magnified than a 
minimised view of the intentions of the Government in 
relation to the immediate expenditure on the Navy,—at 
least, if we except one sentence in which he somewhat misled 
the House by saying, “ Our scheme carries with it, as it pro- 
gresses, a reduction rather than an increase of expenditure.” 
He meant only that at the end of four or five years he 
hoped that there would be some reduction on the increased 
expenditure which is to be immediately sanctioned. But 
that rather sanguine view is not very likely to be fulfilled. 
At the end of four or five years, of course, it will be dis- 
covered that there is some other blot which must be 
removed at considerable cost, so that the House of 
Commons would be very foolish if it were to calcu- 
late on that small reduction in the increased expenditure 
which the present scheme leads us to expect at the 
end of four or five years. What we have really to look 
for in the way of increased naval expenditure, is no doubt 
& minimum and not a maximum. And it really amounts 
to an extra two millions annually for seven years, though 
for the last two or three of these years Lord George 
Hamilton at present hopes that this swm may be reduced 
by some half-million or so. Mr. Goschen explained precisely 
what expenditure the new scheme involved in the speech 
which followed Lord Randolph Churchill’s. Unless the 
House changes its policy,—which would certainly involve 
changing the Government, though it does not follow that 
a change of the Government would necessarily be followed 
by a change of the naval policy,—we are to pledge our- 
selves to spend two millions a year more on the Navy, 
certainly for four or five years, and probably for seven 
years. But the expenditure of which Lord George 
Hamilton spoke, seemed at first sight to be a good deal 
larger than this. The amount of £21,500,000,—after- 
wards reduced by Mr. Goschen’s explanations to some 
£12,400,000, if we rightly understand him,—sounded 
alarming, and it was not at first very clearly understood 
that this sum would be spread over seven years, and would 
inchide, apparently, some part of the expenditure to which 
the Admiralty is already committed ; so that practically an 
additional penny on the Income-tax, if that were the means 
resorted to, as we hardly think that it will be, would cover 
the whole of the additional naval expenditure for which the 
Government asks. There is nothing very extravagant about 
that at a time when so much has been said as to the total 
inadequacy of our Navy to the duties that would be 
required of it in time of war, and of the formidable com- 
binations of European Navies which we might have to 
meet. We suspect that the feeling of the country will be 
relief rather than dismay at the moderation of the Govern- 
ment, and that if any attack upon it is to promise success, 
it would rather be an attack for not doing enough, than for 
proposing todo too much. Only, unfortunately for the suc- 
cess of such an attack, the Radicals, in their rashness, have 
leapt greedily at the opportunity of censuring the Govern- 
ment without previous deliberation, and have pledged them- 
selves to resist the proposal as excessive, instead of taking 
time to consider whether they should not rather support 
the leaders of the Opposition, in case Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Childers should have decided that the proposals are 
half-hearted, and not equal to the emergency. 

It would be ridiculous for a journalist to give any con- 
fident opinion on the inadequacy or adequacy of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. After all, official advice in these matters is 
as much more trustworthy than amateuradvice, as a lawyer’s 
judgment on the proper way of drawing a will to meet a 
testator’s wishes, is better than the testator’s own judgment 
on such a matter. We must form our own opinion of the 
general exigencies of the situation, and of the sincerity 
of the intentions and professions of the Government, and 
then support it if we are satisfied that its judgment is 
calmly formed and its purpose earnest, or oppose it if we 
see signs of that desire to soothe the popular uneasiness 
without removing the true grounds for uneasiness 
by which an unscrupulous Government will some- 
times evade its duty. In the present case, we have 
not the least right to doubt that these proposals are 
honestly made for the purpose of doing all that is really 








a ee 
requisite to remove the danger, and not merely to divert 


the public mind from panic. What the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said as to the resolve of the Government th . 
the scheme as a whole should really be carried out, and — 
the seventy new ships for which provision is made should 
be really built, and really armed as soon as they are built 
was evidently said with no purpose of soothing panic, but 
rather with the purpose of discharging a grave official 
responsibility of the weight of which he was fully con- 
scious. And Lord George Hamilton’s statement was 
eminently satisfactory on the point which seems to us 
the most important of all, the armament of the ships we 
already have, as well as of the ships we are now about to 
build. That has been hitherto our most serious weakness 
and that is the point on which the people have very 
rightly felt the most grave anxiety. A ship-of-war with. 
out her guns is about as useful as a compass-box without 
a magnetic needle in it. We have only our good fortune 
to thank for not having encountered some serious 
disaster during the last few years in consequence of the 
utterly insufficient equipment of our ships. But unless 
Lord George Hamilton is deceiving himself, that danger is 
past. By the end of 1889-90, he assured the House, “all 
our ships requiring heavy ordnance would be supplied 
with their guns. The vessels of this year will be supplied 
with their guns, though there will be a delay of two 
months. After that the block will be entirely removed.” 
That statement seems to us so explicit and frank, that 
it may be trusted, especially as Lord George Hamilton has 
been struggling with this deficiency ever since he took 
office, and is evidently fully aware of the magnitude and 
gravity of the evil which he had to encounter. 

Of course it may be said that the Government are not 
aiming at a sufficiently high standard of precaution, and 
there would be much more plausibility in saying so than 
in saying that it is aiming too high. Its object is to 
make our Navy fully equal in power to any other two 
Navies in alliance; and as, of course, it might be con- 
tended that we might have to encounter not two Navies, 
but three, and might have no ally with which to meet the 
encounter, it would follow if that assumption were reason- 
able, that the Government ought to have proposed a larger 
expenditure, and to have placed before the country a higher 
ideal. To that the answer, of course, is, thatif we put our 
standard too high, we shall disgust the country with a load 
of taxation so serious that we should be unable to maintain 
it, and that it is the naval expenditure we are able steadily 
tomaintain, not the spasmodic naval expenditure we manage 
to afford in a year of panic, which will really measure our 
power. With a Radical Party foaming at the mouth at the 
proposal of any increased expenditure at all, and a Par- 
nellite Party willing to use any and every occasion to inflict 
a humiliation on the Government, it would have been mad- 
ness to propose a standard of naval expenditure which could 
not be kept up, and which would in all probability soon 
have been abandoned, rather than moderately reduced. 
After all, “ probability is the guide of life,” and there is 
no great probability that we should have more than 
two Naval Powers to encounter without any naval ally. 
Suppose that France and Russia were united against us, 
we might very probably have Germany and Italy on our 
side, and the Italian Navy is a formidable Navy. It is of 
no use preparing to meet emergencies which are really 
remote. If we did, we might waste all our means in pro- 
viding for contingencies that would never occur. As Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis used to say, it is often perfectly 
false that “prevention is better than cure.” Prevention 
is better than cure, if the evil which we propose to prevent 
is a threatening evil, and if the cure would be difficult 
though prevention would be easy. But if the evil 
which we propose to prevent is a highly problematic 
evil, it will generally be much wiser to wait till it 
happens,—which, of course, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it will not,—and then cure it as best we can, 
than waste valuable resources in providing for imaginary 
mishaps. It seems to us that the Government have gone 
as far as a prudent Government could; and though we 
would rather have seen the whole seventy ships built and 
armed in half the time for which they have allowed, they 
know, what we do not know, the difficulty there would be 
in hastening on the work, and also the equal or greater 
difficulty which our possible enemies would have to over- 
come in hastening on the preparations for attacking us, 
if to attack us they are seriously inclined. 
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KING MILAN’S ABDICATION. 


HE Russian Government is scoring success after 
success in the Balkan States. It has, it is true, 
according to the ideas of diplomatists, received a blow in 
the formal betrothal of the Duke of Sparta, heir of the 
Greek throne, to a sister of the Emperor of Germany ; 
put in Bulgaria, Roumania, and Servia it is making serious 
advances. The public declaration of the Czar that he 
regards Prince Ferdinand as an “ unlawful ” ruler, and 
will in the end depose him—a declaration made to the 
Jeader of the Bulgarian Opposition—has greatly encouraged 
the Russian party in Sofia, who benefit also by Prince 
Alexander’s marriage, by the quarrel between the Orthodox 
Bishops and the Government, and by the secret renewal of 
the old promise that if Bulgaria will but be favourable to 
St. Petersburg, her claim to at least half Macedonia shall 
be regarded as irresistible. In Roumania, the Russophil 
party has conquered the Chamber, is defying the King, 
and is impeaching M. Bratiano, the King’s friend, and 
recently Premier, on charges of treason to the State, and 
private peculation. The King has still a terrible card in 
his hand, for he may declare himself on the side of the 
peasants in the agrarian war which never sleeps in 
Roumania, and so crush his adversaries at a blow; but 
unless he strikes a successful coup d’état, power will remain 
with the Conservative leaders, whose policy is to side with 
Russia in the great war, and to receive in reward Transy]- 
yania, where half the population are Roumanians by race 
andtongue. The King himself, although as a Hohenzollern 
be is exempt from the personal menaces so bitterly felt by 
Prince Alexander and King Milan, is not secure on his 
throne, and for the moment Roumania may be regarded 
almost as a Russian province. So also may Servia. Ever 
since the defeat of Slivnitza, the Russian influence in the 
little Kingdom has been slowly growing, and has been 
directed towards the deposition of King Milan and the 
substitution of a Russian nominee. The King, though 
much the ablest man in his own dominions, and regarded 
by the peasantry with traditional liking, has been hampered 
by his want of military skill, by his personal timidity, and by 
a constitutional inability to bear protracted strain. He has 
been half-maddened by the quarrel with Queen Natalie, by 
the necessity of surrendering autocratic power, and by the 
discovery that the recent plots against his throne involved 
his own assassination. The strain, which has now lasted for 
months, has proved too much for a brain fevered by excite- 
ment, excess, and fears of murder, and on Wednesday, in 
the midst of a scene which some observers describe as 
impressive and others as theatric, and which was probably 
both, the King, now thirty-five years old, kneeling before 
his son, now twelve, took the oath of allegiance to him as 
Alexander I., King of Servia. A Council of Regency has 
been appointed, consisting of three persons,—M. Ristich, 
the leader of the Liberal Party; General Protich, the 
King’s confidant; and General Belimarkovich, the most 
prominent officer in the Servian Army ; but all substantial 
power passes to M. Ristich, who will, until overturned, be 
virtual Regent of Servia, and who has to conduct foreign 
affairs, to guide the Ministry, to control the ignorant 
representatives sent up by the peasantry, and to train the 
intelligent but wilful, cunning, and somewhat sickly lad 
now placed upon the throne. He has, moreover, to do all 
this with the new Constitution which King Milan has just 
promulgated, and which materially limits the powers of 
the ordinary executive. 

The blow to the Austrian Government, and especially to 
the Chancellor, Count Kalnoky, is so severe that a cue has 
been given to the Viennese Press to minimise its importance ; 
but there can be no doubt that it has radically changed 
the relation of Servia to the Great Powers. King Milan, 
whatever his motives, was a determined adherent of the 
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notabilities of the Balkan have done, he will lose all 
popularity with the people, who, so far as they understand 
foreign politics at all, are slightly Russian, and will be 
upset either in favour of Queen Natalie, as the “natural 
guardian ” of her son, or of Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, 
the representative of the first Liberator, who has still a 
formidable party in the Principality. Queen Natalie is 
Russian both by birth and feeling, while the Karageorge- 
vitch family have been protected by Russia for generations 
past, and will feel that they have no secure foothold except 
in Russian support. Deserted as she is by King Milan, 
Servia must in almost any event become Russian, in 
sympathy, in alliances, and in military organisation, and 
that means most serious consequences for Austria. It not 
only destroys her whole influence in the Balkan, and 
endangers the quietude of Bosnia, which the Hapsburgs 
will not surrender without a great war, but it places the 
control of the Danube in hands which may at any 
moment become hostile. Austria can no more surrender 
the freedom of the Danube than a man can surrender 
the freedom of his veins. Moreover, once supreme 
in the Balkan States, the attractive force which the 
Russian Government, as the grand Slav Power, exer- 
cises over all Slavs, must be redoubled, and Francis 
Joseph would find himself Emperor only of the Germans 
and the Magyars,—that is, of only fourteen and a half 
millions out of his thirty-eight millions of nominal 
subjects. Even his military position would be impaired, 
for with Roumania and Servia friendly, Russian troops 
could march into Bosnia without setting foot on hostile soul, 
with their communications unassailable, and their line of 
retreat, in the event of disaster, always open. We do not 
believe it possible for the Hapsburgs to endure such a posi- 
tion quietly, or that, cautious and long-suffering as they are, 
they can refrain, if Servia becomes Russian, from deciding 
on one of two alternatives. They can occupy Belgrade and 
proclaim the Balkan Confederation, so commencing the 
great war with an act which will bring the whole peninsula 
to their side; or they can accept the Russian offer, and 
partition the Balkan, thus stretching their dominion 
southwards to Salonica and the Migean Sea. All Magyars 
will advise the former course, which is also the nobler, 
and the one most in accordance with all recent promises 
of the House; but Prince Bismarck, who dreads Russia, 
will advise the latter, and so will all the Slav subjects 
of the Monarchy, who will be supported by the historic 
tradition of the Hapsburgs, which shows them always 
victorious in intrigue. They have hardly acquired an 
acre by war, winning provinces always by marriage, by 
inheritance, or by unscrupulous “arrangements” like the 
treaties of Campo Formio and Berlin. With a dominion 
stretching from the Tyrol to Salonica, their strange Federal 
Empire, which survives all catastrophes and grows richer 
with every defeat, would be one of the greatest in the 
world, and they might, as they would think, await in 
tranquillity the inevitable hour when Russia will be 
revolutionised or transformed. We distrust the self-denial 
of the House of Hapsburg under such circumstances ; 
but, whatever their decision, it must be precipitated by the 
coup d'état in Belgrade. At present, everything there is 
quiet, the capital actually illuminating itself after the 
abdication, to celebrate the seventh anniversary of the day 
when the Principality became a Kingdom ; but the forces 
whose pressure drove King Milan to insanity are still in 
full operation, and every element of disturbance has been 
strengthened by the change. His enemies feared King 
Milan even while they despised him, and it was no slight 
advantage to the cause of order that he could, if too hardly 
pressed by revolutionists, have summoned an Austrian 
corps d’armée for the protection of his throne. It is per- 
fectly useless for journalists to scold a man in King Milan’s 
condition for deserting his duty ; but it is evident that he 


League of Peace, and willing that his kingdom should | has deserted it, and that Europe may suffer grave calamities 


form a State in the Balkan Confederation under the pro- | 


tectorate of Austria. M. Ristich has of late years been 
the bitterest opponent of the Hapsburgs, has main- | 
tained that Bosnia should be Servian, and has been 
supported at every turn by the Russian representa- | 
tives. If he does not turn round, Servia must be in | 


in consequence of his incapability of rising to the place he 
was bound to fill. 


GOVERNMENT BY ORATORY. 
T may be said with verbal truth that the government 
of this country at the present time, so far. from being 





all but name a Russian dependency, and the road of | government by oratory, is government in despite of oratory, 
the Russian armies to Constantinople is blocked only by | which is the most potent spell wielded by the leader of 


Bulgaria, which, in the absence of foreign assistance, Opposition. 
If, | but in the larger sense of the word “ government,” which 


on the other hand, he does turn round, as so many | makesit include not merely those responsible for the official 


could be occupied by a Russian army in a month. 


And, in a narrow sense, of course this is true ; 
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administration of the country, but those responsible for the 
whole political situation in which we now find ourselves, for 
the urgency of the problem which defies solution, for the 
waves of sentiment to which the public mind vibrates, for 
the doubts and self-distrust by which it is bewildered, for 
the chopping cross-currents of tendency by which it 
is agitated, for the beliefs which it cherishes and the 
beliefs which it is inclined to discard, undoubtedly we must 
hold the great orator of the day more decidedly respon- 
sible for the governing influences by which we are all beset, 
than any other person or group of persons who could be 
named. Take the great speech which he made yesterday 
week,—a speech which so controlled the admiration of the 
House of Commons by its impressive gesture, its happy 
variety of emphasis, its passion, its moral threats, that 
even Mr. Gladstone’s strongest adversaries were held 
breathless by it ; a speech which cannot be appreciated by 
those who only read it, since half its force consisted in 
the tones of that rich voice and the abandon of that mar- 
vellous countenance,—and we find in it all the main notes 
which stir political society and render it as restless as the 
ebbing and flowing tide. As a speech to persuade those 
who heard it to condemn the Government, it does not 
seem to us a strong one. As a speech to unsettle the 
minds of the English people, to pour forth profound dis- 
satisfaction with accepted rules of thought and action 
passionately enough to disturb, and yet not passionately 
enough to repel, the minds of a generation who are losing 
but have not quite lost their hold of fixed political prin- 
ciple, it was unrivalled in instinct, as well as in effectiveness. 
Consider the singular felicity with which Mr. Gladstone so 
gave expression to the dislike of the English people to 
defy law, as to recognise and yet subordinate that feeling 
entirely, though without wounding it, to his own inclina- 
tion to suggest that only popular laws are absolutely 
sacred. He never vindicates, he says, ‘ breach of the law 
in any shape or form,” only “there are many cases 
in which the law-makers are far more responsible, and 
far more guilty, than the law-breakers, and this [the 
“Plan of Campaign” | is one of them.” That hit exactly 
the tone of feeling which Mr. Gladstone himself has 
done so much to set in motion amongst English Liberals,— 
the half-deference for the law, as law, the strong sympathy 
with those who feel no such deference, the nominal con- 
demnation of them, the real condemnation of those who 
force on any people a law which the people dislike. That 
passage in Mr. Gladstone’s speech did far more execution 
than if he had said at once that he justified the defiance of 
an unpopular law. That would have shocked his audience, 
as it would have shocked himself. What he did say only 
carried further the process of dissolving the cement of 
political society, without awakening either himself or 
any one else to the significance of what he was doing. 
Defiance of law was never to be justified, but who was 
.to be condemned for the defiance of law in Ireland ?— 
not those who defied it, only those who made the law which 
was defied. Could any one have introduced a more effec- 
tive solvent into the minds of a people like the English, who 
have always reverenced law, but in whose minds the seeds 
of moral antinomianism have lately been freely sown, than 
that striking passage’ Again, the horror with which Mr. 
Gladstone announced that in some cases certain Members 
of the House of Commons have been compelled to undergo 
the indignities inflicted upon criminals,—the plank-bed, 
the cutting of the hair, the cleaning of the cell,—within 
the very bounds of their own constituency, where they 
had actually secured the confidence of the people, was 
supremely effective in contrasting the sacredness which 
popular election ought evidently, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind, to confer, with the perfect indifference of the law 
to that political sacrament which the choice of a con- 
stituency creates. Here, again, Mr. Gladstone did not 
say,—probably it would hardly have represented his own 
half-crystallised state of feeling if he had said,—that 
the people’s ordination of a representative ought to over- 
ride the criminal law of a country; but he made 
every one feel, what he evidently felt himself, that the 
claim of the law to ignore entirely popular election 
where it has to deal with a Member of Parliament’s 
deliberate transgression of its commands, is_ political 
sacrilege. It was just the same note which Mr. Gladstone 
struck when he quoted Lord Byron’s remark, “ Let Parlia- 
ment send you to Newgate, Newgate will send you to 
Parliament,” and asked in which of the Liberal constituen- 
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cies of England these convicted Irish Members woulg 
be received with acclamation. It would certainly be diffi = 
to name one; but who is responsible for that’ Four ; ; 
ago it was very different. Four years ago, the commesias “ 
of popular election would have produced no sort of eff a 
in whitewashing Members who had provoked breaches ef 
the moral and social order so disgraceful as the « Plan oe 
Campaign.” If it is totally different now, it is becay 
Mr. Gladstone has made the difference. It is he who om 
fomented this moral antinomianism, till it has reached the 
height to which he now boasts that it has attained. My, 
Gladstone’s oratory has been the potent solvent which hag 
transformed English opinion, till it has learned to doubt 
whether the Eighth and Tenth Commandments can stand 
their ground at all against the verdict of the ballot. The 
ballot-box is taking in England the place of that golden 
om which tempted the Israelites to defy the thunders of 

inai. 

But this gradual diffusion of a constitutional idolatry 
would hardly have made the deep impression it has made 
on the people of England, when brought into rivalry with a 
higher law, if Mr. Gladstone had not in earlier days done a 
great deal to dissolve the more selfish imperial assumptions 
on which English statesmen have been wont to act, and 
driven home the truth that imperial self-will and the aggran- 
disement of our own nation are not international principles 
which any sincere conscience can approve. Undoubtedly he 
has done as much to break down the selfish assumptions 
of the English people in international affairs, as he has done 
of late days to make people think that only self-imposed 
laws have any sacredness. Fortunately, this earlier teach. 
ing came in time to prevent us from doing grievous wrong; 
but, unfortinately, it left us almost without confidence in the 
instincts and habits of a great imperial race, and yet failed 
to substitute any clear general principles for those which 
it had undermined. It is obvious, for instance, that the 
teaching which makes light of property and contract in 
Ireland, where popular feeling has shown itself to be hostile 
to property and contract, though everything has been 
done to make the rights of property just and the laws of 
contract equitable, tends, in relation to India and Egypt, 
to sanction the demand that there too the sacred principle 
of representation shall be gradually introduced long before 
the elements are in existence for representative institu- 
tions which should be in any way consistent with a just 
and firm government. Here is another solvent of no 
ordinary power for the traditions of the English people. 
They are quite unable to realise the condition of races 
who have never taken any share in their own government, 
and who do not in the least possess the habits of thought 
or feeling which such duties imply ; and our electors are, 
therefore, bewildered when their political advisers tell 
them that that which they value for themselves they 
should value for others. Yet they feel the force of 
the appeal, and thence comes a deep distrust of the 
whole basis of our power in all parts of the world 
where it is not built up on free institutions. Though 
the English have too much common-sense to believe in the 
justice of such demands as were made by the great Indian 
Conference, those demands puzzle them, and make them 
anything but easy in their mind as to the justification for 
such a power as ours in countries where the people are not 
only not political, but could not be made to understand the 
temperate exercise of political rights. So that at the very 
moment when English electorates are overwhelmed with the 
lofty tone of the contention that the people of Ireland ought 
to be allowed to break their contracts and plunder their land- 
lords almost at pleasure, they are rendered uneasy, and even 
unhappy, as to the meaning of all imperial power ; and thus 
it happens that, alike abroad and at home, we are drifting 
away from all our old moorings, all our old habits of 
thought, without having any clear guidance substituted 
for them. In a word, we should say that the vast 
influence which has been exerted by Mr. Gladstone’s 
oratory has been both for good and for evil a distinctly 
dissolving influence. It has dissolved some of our worst 
prejudices,—the prepossessions of a very vulgar kind of 
self-love. It has dangerously weakened some of our deepest 
convictions,—that what we owe must be paid, whether we 
vote our reluctance to pay it or not. And, on the whole, 
it has weakened our national self-confidence. if it has de- 
stroyed our national arrogance. And it has done all this so 
gradually,—with just the same imperceptible victory over 
us which the orator’s mind has itself undergone,—that we 
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hardly recognise the vastness of ‘the revolution and the 
uncertainty which has descended over the future of our 
pation, simply: because it has descended still more con- 

jcuously over the future of our national character and 
our national aims. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S FIRST MESSAGE. 
RESIDENT HARRISON’S first Address may be full, 


as the Times says, of “glittering generalities ;” but 
it is also full of particular hints of policy which Americans 
will not fail to detect, and which it may be well for foreign 
nations to understand. The impress of Mr. Blaine’s 
mind is upon every line, and the whole Address seems to 
us penet rated by three thoughts. Protection is affirmed to 
pe absolutely good,—so good, that if it is threatened by 
the overplus of revenue, more expenditure must be incurred 
until the Treasury is depleted. Foreign nations are warned, 
in terms noteworthy for their haughty simplicity, to keep 
their hands off the American continents, and more espe- 
cially off South America, towards which Mr. Blaine desires 
that the Union shall assume the attitude of a protecting 
Power. And, lastly, the Southern States are warned that 
the Central Government has the right to make laws for 
Congressional elections, and that it will not scruple to 
interfere with them if those elections are unfairly con- 
ducted,—a strong hint as to the suppression of Negro 
voting, which we will presently try to explain. 

The President maintains that Protection is no new- 
fangled device intended to further the interests of a class ; 
put is the ancient policy of the people, adopted in order to 
render the Union independent of Great Britain, adapted, 
now that slavery is abolished, to the South as well as to 
the North, and permanently necessary in order to secure 
“ diversification of industry.” This is by far the strongest 
ground which an American Protectionist can take up, 
because it gets rid at once of the argument that the con- 
sumer is taxed for the benefit of the producer. That is 
implicitly admitted, but that is declared to be necessary 
for the “independence of the country,” and the intro- 
duction of “that variety of pursuits which brings wealth 
and contentment.” If the premisses are granted, as a 
majority of Americans now grant them, then the Pro- 
tectionists are argumentatively unassailable. If English- 
men, for example, held that in order to be independent, 
England must produce corn enough to feed her people, 
Protection for corn-growers, or the grant of bounties on 
corn-growing, would follow as a matter of course ; while if 
it were certain that diversity of pursuits produced wealth 
and contentment, any policy leading to that admirable result 
would be at once adopted. Englishmen hold, on grounds 
that we believe to be as indisputable as any propositions 
in arithmetic, that the President’s data are unsound; but 
if they are granted, his conclusion is correct enough, or 
rather, is only assailable from the point of American Free- 
traders, that Protection produces too much revenue. ‘ If so,’ 
says the President in effect, ‘spend more.’ The tariff must 
not be touched; but “there is nothing in the condition of 
the country or the people to suggest that anything necessary 
to public prosperity, security, or honour should be unduly 
postponed.” Let there be grants for education, which 
tends to public prosperity. Subsidise steam-shipping lines, 
without which “the development of trades with the States 
south of us”—that is, with Mexico and all South America 
—is impossible. One can waste a good deal in subsidies 
to shipping lines, as French example shows; while if one 
grants bounties on all steam tonnage, almost anything can 
be expended. If that policy should be frankly adopted— 
and President, Senate, and House of Representatives are 
now at last alike Republican—the Treasury will very 
soon feel the draft on its resources, more especially as 
a strong war navy is also to be created, and a foreign 
policy to be maintained of a certain energy. Mr. Harrison 
does not depart from the time-honoured American policy 
of non-interference in Europe; but he states that “our 
citizens domiciled for purposes of trade in all countries 
and many islands ”—a curious antithesis intended to cover 
the Pacific—must have adequate care in their personal and 
commercial rights,” a sentence which, homely as it is, has, 
when uttered by the representative of perhaps the greatest, 
certainly the richest Power in the world, much of the ring 
of the ancient Civis Romanus sum! Protecting citizens is 

definite work, and not difficult under international laws; but 
protecting their commercial rights !—who is to interpret or 

















set bounds to them? Moreover, though the United States 
makes no Colonies, she “requires convenient coaling- 
stations and harbours;” and having obtained them by 
treaty or purchase, “ her consent will be necessary to any 
modification or impairment of the concession.” That is 
sufficiently clear, though moderate enough in form. The 
Union interferes nowhere; but if it wants coaling- 
stations or harbours in the Pacific, say at Samoa, or in 
the Mediterranean, say in Morocco, or in the Baltic, say 
off Denmark, and purchases them, any demand to give 
them up will mean war. For the present, it is only 
Germany which is warned under this head, though the 
warning is sufficiently unmistakable; but the President 
is impartial, and he also warns France with a placid 
hauteur which must make the heart of every shareholder 
in the Panama Canal sink into his boots. <A State 
guarantee for that unlucky undertaking is not treated as 
inexpedient, or even objectionable, but as impossible, too 
inconsistent with peace to be so much as thought of. 
“Tt is so manifestly incompatible with our peace and safety 
that a shorter waterway between our eastern and western 
seaboards should be dominated by any European Govern- 
ment, that we may confidently expect such purpose will 
not be entertained by any friendly Power.” President 
Carnot or General Boulanger will do well to ponder that, 
and so will any Power whatever with a grievance against 
any South American State—we have one, for example, 
against Venezuela—to ponder this:—‘* We shall in the 
future, as in the past, use every endeavour to maintain 
und enlarge the friendly relations with all Great Powers, 
but they will not expect us to look kindly upon any project 
that would leave us subject to hostile observation or 
environment. We have not sought to dominate or absorb 
any weaker neighbour, and have a clear right to expeet, 
therefore, that no European Government will seek to 
establish colonial dependencies in these independent 
American States. That which a sense of justice restrains 
us from seeking, they may be reasonably expected to 
willingly forego.” Henceforward, the Government of 
Washington assumes a protectorate of all Spanish 


America. That is the clear meaning of that paragraph, 
written probably by a man, Mr. Blaine, who has 


always upheld that policy; and a pretension more vast 
was never put forward in language more outwardly 
fair. In words which would suit a claim to have a dis- 
puted fence let alone, the new President asserts a moral 
right to the guardianship of a continent. With a foreign 
policy of this energy, with a Navy already sanctioned 
adequate to such a policy, with subsidised steam lines 
connecting both sides of Spanish America with the Union, 
with the awful Pension List—£15,000,000 a year—still to 
be maintained, and with grants to be given to backward 
States in aid of education, there is not much reason 
to fear that the Union will be ruined by the surplus 
in its Treasury. It seems to Europeans a wasteful 
policy ; but a young noble with a hundred thousand a year 
and endless reversions in prospect can spend a good deal 
before he feels it, and the Americans have this further 
advantage. As they dare spend, so they dare tax them- 
selves; and as they dare tax themselves, so they dare 
retrench. They are not bound by our scruples, make no 
life engagements, and would, if necessary, within a month 
stop every grant, lay their Navy up to rot, and tell all 
pensioners to work for a livelihood without a wince. 

The third line of thought is, as we have said, a domestic 
one. The phrases employed are addressed to citizens 
who know all the facts, and they are, therefore, studiously 
vague; but we understand them to mean this. The 
Negroes, as Mr. Bryce informs us, are in many States 
practically deprived by secret organisations of the right to 
vote. The Republican Party, which expects Negro assist- 
ance, objects to this oppression; and though the central 
Government cannot interfere in State elections, it can in 
“Congressional.” The President intimates, therefore, 
that he intends to do it. ‘Congress should,” the Message 
continues, “exercise its constitutional power to contre 
Congressional elections if the State laws are inefficient or 
administered unfairly and in a partisan spirit. The people 
of all Congressional districts have an equal interest that 
the election in each shall truly express the views and wishes 
of the majority. The results of such elections are not local, 
and the insistence of electors residing in other districts that 
they be pure and free does not savour of impertinence.” 
Congress having done its duty, the President will do his, 
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for he remarks, with a naif ignorance of Mr.Gladstone’s new 
theories :—“ As a citizen may not elect what laws he shall 
obey, neither may the Executive elect which it will enforce. 
aie 8% A community where law is the rule of conduct, 
and where Courts and not mobs execute its penalties, is the 
only attractive field for business investments and honest 
labour.” The words are intended only for a section of the 
South, but they contain the very essence of wise state- 
craft; and under them, Negroes who exercise their legal 
right of voting, and Irishmen who exercise their legal right 
of taking empty farms, ought equally to be protected. In 
America they will be. 





THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


HE Right Hon. H. H. Fowler, who under the last 

_ Government was Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
and who is an excellent economist, publishes in this month’s 
Contemporary Review a little list which deserves the atten- 
tion of all politicians. It is one of the most remarkable 
evidences of the incompetence of the House of Commons 
as a body controlling the Executive, which has ever been 
placed before the public. Once of the first functions of the 
House is to regulate expenditure, to see that ‘“ Depart- 
ments” do not waste the taxpayers’ money, and that, in 
particular, the nation shall invariably obtain a pennyworth 
for its penny. With this object, the most elaborate arrange- 
ments are made, and, in an ordinary Session at least one- 
third of the whole Parliamentary time at the disposal of 
Government is devoted to the discussion of votes in Supply. 
Every item is, or should be criticised, and the House being 
crammed with business men, financiers, and studious 
politicians, every item should be criticised with effect. 
There are men in the House by the dozen who are accus- 
tomed to manage great businesses, and who, one would 
think, would control the much simpler though larger 
expenditure of the nation with the greatest ease. It is 
not so, however. Under the old constitutional doctrine 
that the removal of grievances must precede Supply, 
Members make motions of every possible kind ; everything 
is discussed except expenditure; and the House is often, 
especially of late years, turned into a glorified debating 
club. Some of the talk is, of course, directly useful, 
for real grievances are discussed, and more of it has an 
indirect advantage, the fear of discussion preventing gross 
jobs ; but the main object, the criticism of outlay, is 
hardly ever attained. The great sums paid for the Fighting 
Services are hardly examined at all, except when the nation, 
out of temper with taxation, insists upon reductions ; and 
the attention which is paid to the Civil Service Estimates is 
almost wholly illusory. Everybody admits that, in spite of 
all the care the Treasury can take, abuses grow up in the 
civil expenditure, which is always increasing, and that 
outlays are permitted which produce nothing, and which 
in a rigorously governed State, a State, for example, like 
Prussia, would be at once pared away. It is, for example, 
almost certain that in the Law Department, and the 
Public Works, and the Pension system, heavy reductions 
might gradually be made, without either injury to the 
national service or any breach of national faith. Well, the 
House of Commons for the last twenty-one years has 
spent a third of its time in talk upon this subject; and 
this, according to a most competent witness, is, as regards 
the Civil Service Estimates, the concrete result in the way 
of reduction :— 


1868. £52 for a gatekeeper in one of the parks. 

1869. £300 salary of the chaplain at Paris. 

1869. £3,000 for marble columns in the Central Hall of the Palace 
at Westminster. 

1871. An item of £15,000 for a new prison was omitted, because 
the site was not fixed nor the cost ascertained. 

1871. £21,483 for Alderney Harbour. 

1872. The Government agreed to the reduction of an item of 
£2,000 for revising barristers. 

1872. £500 for painting a panel in fresco in the Central Hall. 
1877. The Government withdrew a sum of £46,907 asked for diplo- 
matic buildings, and substituted for it £38,907. 

1877. £500 for the Privy Seal Office. 

1880. £80 for food for pheasants in Richmond Park. 

1880. A nominal reduction of £1,600 was made by striking out the 
salary of an office which had been vacant for some time. 

1886. The Vote for the Parks was struck out in Committee, but 
restored on the Report. But the charge for the parks 
other than the Royal parks was in the ensuing year 
imposed upon the Metropolitan rates. 

1887. £2,000 in respect of the Wellington Monument. 

1887. The item for the Embassy House at Cairo (£5,000) was 


withdrawn. 





The only serious reduction is that for “i 
and caused, we believe, a great waste ney, Harbour, 
previously expended, the reduction on the expendit ay 
the parks not being real. It is still borne by Pea “ 
though the taxpayers are Londoners only, instead of 
Englishmen. Rates were raised by the vote, thou “yd va 
were reduced. The plain truth of the matter 3 80 
except as regards one single item, the House of Com ni 
for twenty-one years has never performed its ution af 
control, and that there is no chance visible that it wan tT 
perform it. The work is outside its powers. The iceanaiee 
tendency to democracy has increased talk and factiousnas 
and the disinclination, always marked, to the dull ao 
examining accounts which all look on the surface « —— 
in accordance with precedent,” and are all defended = 
attacked, by accomplished experts. Ordinary Members do 
not care, “ popular” Members want to talk, not work a 
the few who are at once conscientious and expert, ar 
either snapped up by rival Governments, and so “ni 
defenders of the system, or recoil with disgust rer 
pointing out abuses which they know will furnish blatant 
demagogues, without a faculty save that of popularisin 
calumny, with new weapons of attack. The great welds 
meeting is eager for excitement, amusement, intellectual 
or political battle, and at heart regards any J oseph Hume 
who thrusts himself forward to talk figures as an un- 
endurable bore. It cannot and will not do the work for 
itself—fancy six hundred sworn accountants examining a 
bankrupt’s schedule in public, bound to explain every ro 
tion in a reported speech, and divided from the beginning 
into parties intent not on the account before them, but on 
the control of the Bankruptcy Court !—and it resents being 
pushed aside even for a few nights by those who can. If 
the country became suddenly poor, or were for any reason 
anxious for large reductions, it would compel the Cabinet 
to make them, probably by starving the national defences : 
but as to steadily watching outlay, stopping an abuse here, 
and cutting off a needless expenditure there, the Commons 
will neither do it, nor frankly surrender their monopoly of the 
right of doing it. They would regard, for example, a paid 
Auditor of Estimates, say Mr. Fowler himself, charged 
to report quickly on any visible abuse—which would be the 
businesslike “check” —as a monstrous invasion of its 
prerogative, if not an interference with the “responsi- 
bility” of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler himself believes that a Select Com- 
mittee of twenty-one Members should examine the Esti- 
mates, and report on all changes, separating those votes 
which had been sanctioned from those which still required 
Parliamentary approval. The former would go at once to 
Report, and it is imagined that in this way ten nights at least 
out of each Session would be saved. It might be so, and we 
are far from resisting a trial of any reasonable experiment ; 
but we should see it tried with very little hope. Usual 
abuses would, we fear, get stereotyped, and the popular 
Members, with their eyes on anything but the accounts, 
would talk as much over the residuary items as over the 
Estimates entire. The origin of the evil is not in the 
Estimates, which could be controlled easily enough if the 
House wished to control them, but in the House itself, 
which has become organically unfit for the discharge of 
its functions. It was a controlling and criticising body; 
it has become the ultimate Executive of the Empire. For 
that function it is twice or three times too large, and until 
it is reduced to reasonable proportions, we have no hope of 
any radical improvement. There are, speaking roughly, 
six hundred working hours in a Session, and there are six 
hundred and fifty men who want, before everything else, 
to make themselves manifest to their constituents. Unless 
the House will reduce itself, or will leave the Cabinet 
alone on matters of detail—as it leaves the Education 
Committee alone,—or will delegate part of its functions 
to tribunals—as it does delegate what is technically 
called “ Audit,’—or will subdivide itself, those two 
conditions cannot be reconciled so as to allow efficiency 
to exist. A debating body can govern, but only on 
condition that it is small, that it will trust great powers 
to its representative Committee, and that it treats obstruc- 
tion as treason against itself. The House of Commons 
has long since admitted that it cannot organise the Army 
as it desires; it admitted on Thursday that it has not 
kept up a sufficient Navy; and Mr. H. H. Fowler’s list 
shows clearly that even in the easier function of preventing 
waste it has accomplished nothing. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


VER since the beginning of the depression in agricul- 
ture, there has been a vague, uneasy feeling among 
tenants and landowners that somehow or other things 
would mend, if only the Government could be induced to 
pecome a little more sympathetic, and to pay a little more 
attention to the needs of the farmers. This shadowy but 
not the less persistent sense of neglect took, during the 
t week, more or less substantial shape in the demand 
for “a fully equipped and efficient Board of Agriculture” 
urged upon the Prime Minister by the deputation 


Cheddar cheese in full efficiency. They know, besides, 
how Cheddar cheese ought to be made, and are there- 
fore entirely competent to direct and manage a school 
in which the main feature should be education in that 
special form of cheese-making. Let them once be 
required to set up such an institution as we have 
described, and it is impossible to doubt that the Council 
would prove capable of managing it well, and that the 
farmers would benefit by being able to see cheese made by 
the newest and most approved methods. There are plenty 
of mechanical contrivances to save time and money, 
and to prevent dirt and waste in a dairy which a 





from the Central and Associated Chambers of Agricul- 
ture which waited on him at the Foreign Office. The 
notion of Lord Salisbury’s applicants seemed to be that 
if they could get a Government Department, presided 
over by a Member of the House of Commons, matters 
in which they are interested would receive more atten- 


tio from Parliament than they do at present, and | 


that the greatest industry in the Kingdom would 
benefit in proportion to the increase in such attention. 
Though we are far from thinking that no help can be given 
to the farmers by the Government, or that the best thing 
is to leave agriculture severely alone, we cannot understand 
how sensible and practical business men like so many of 
the members of the deputation, can imagine that any 
panacea for the present ills is to be found in the creation of 
a brand-new Department of State. At the present moment, 
the Lord President of the Council and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster between them would represent the 
agricultural interest in Parliament quite sufficiently from 
an official standpoint, even if the Prime Minister and half 
the rest of the Cabinet were not, both on private and public 
grounds, deeply concerned for the well-being of farming as 
an occupation. Considering the composition of the House 
of Commons and of the Ministry, there is, in fact, no 
reasonable ground for fear that the land will be neglected 
for want of official attention. 


farmer does not care to embark upon unless he can 
| study them at work. This,- under present conditions, 
|is hardly possible for him. If, however, he could see 
| the best machinery in actual employment at the county 
| school, could talk to an impartial person as to its advan- 
| tages, and could be instructed in its use, he would be far 
more likely to adopt modern improvements. Equally 
important would be the work done by such a school as we 
suggest in superintending and encouraging the instruction 
of the boys and girls in the village schools in farm-work. 
| There are a hundred things, from taking a cutting or 
| pruning a tree, to mending a plough or looking after sheep 
| in the lambing season, that are now picked up at random 
| which could be taught systematically with advantage. Of 
| course, such teaching would not turn the boys at once into 
| experienced gardeners or shepherds, but it would certainly 
| do a great deal to prevent them sinking into the condition 
| of helpless ignorance too common among the rural day- 
| labourers. That such things as we have described 
| can be learnt from books by the villagers, was shown 

the other day in the account given by a country clergyman 
| of a night-class he had set up for labourers in his 
| parish. The clergyman read out ‘of an ordinary book of 
| farm-management, instructions how to deal with this or 
| that difficulty, and was followed eagerly by the labourers, 
| Who were evidently quite capable of gaining knowledge 


Is nothing needed, then, it may be asked, or can nothing | useful to them in their daily work by such means. 


further be done, to help the tillers of our soil to hold their | 


own, and to make the land they occupy more productive | 
Most assuredly a great deal can and ought to be done, but | 
this necessary work will not be accomplished by appointing | 
new Boards, or by obtaining a seat in the Cabinet for yet | 
another Minister. What is wanted, and what is practicable, | 
is the encouragement of good methods of farming by | 
some such system as that at present in vogue in France. 
Throughout the Departments are to be found schools of 
agriculture maintained partly by the State and partly by 
the localities, in which all that farmers ought to know for 
the due conduct of their business is taught by skilled 
professors, and from which also competent lecturers are 
sent out to teach and lecture in the communal schools. It 
is something of this kind which we want to see attempted 
in England. Whether the high farming of enormous tracts 
of land at a vast expenditure of capital is or is not the neces- 
sary end of agriculture in England, we do not presume to say. 
Of one thing, however, we may feel sure. Whether holdings 
are to be big or small in the future, it is essential that the 
occupier should know all that can possibly be known about 
the industry he is to live by. To be able to use and keep 
in order a cream-separator and an improved churn, to learn 
how to prevent cows, pigs, and sheep from getting diseased, 
or to know what crops will suit what soils, is as necessary for 
the man who farms fifty acres as for him who farms a 
thousand. Why should not those interested in farming 
ask Parliament to utilise the new machinery of county 
government to provide schools of agriculture throughout 
the country ? The counties, as a rule, have each of them 
their own special products or special forms of tillage. 
One pays special attention to corn, another to cheese, 
another to milk and butter, a fourth to horse-breeding, a 
fifth to the fattening of cattle, and a sixth to orchards and 
wall-fruit. Let each be authorised, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to establish within its own area one or more agri- 
cultural schools, in which farming in general, and the 
county’s special branch in particular, shall be taught and 
studied, and from which teachers shall be sent into 
the elementary schools. By this plan, far greater effi- 
ciency would be obtained than by a_ cut-and-dried 
system directed from London. In Somersetshire, for 
imstance, the squires, the farmers, and the traders 
Who form the County Council are all in their several 
ways deeply interested in maintaining the production of 








In making, or rather in supporting the above suggestions, 
for they are, in truth, of old standing, we must not be 
understood to deprecate all central action in regard to 
agriculture. It would no doubt be extremely useful to 
create a department in the Local Government Office which 
would look after the schools set up by the counties, dis- 
tribute the Government grant, and generally aid and advise 
the local authorities. The foundation of such an office is, 
however, a very different matter from the creation of 
a special Board of Agriculture, presided over by a 
Cabinet Minister, and expected to introduce an im- 
portant piece of legislation every Session. To begin 
with, the Cabinet is large enough already, if, indeed, not 
a great deal too large, and yet another necessary member 
would be a serious impediment to the proper conduct of 
the business of the nation. Besides, what the country 
wants is careful attention to the real work of the fields, 
not fostering legislation. The farmers must learn to look 
for help to more complete knowledge and to more perfect 
instruments for their work, instead of to Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Such increased knowledge they will be far better 
able to get from bodies worked in accordance with their 
special local needs than from any central Board of Agricul- 
ture, however well equipped or apparently efficient. 





THE LITERARY PENSION LIST. 


HE Incorporated Society of Authors, by the hands of 
Mr. Colles, have published a curious and, in its way, 
interesting analysis of the Pension List. This list is in 
no way connected with those magnificent and perpetual 
annuities which excite the ire of Mr. Bradlaugh. Each 
year the list with which we have to do is swelled by the 
creation of new pensions to the amount of £1,200; and 
these pensions in the aggregate take the place of a sum of 
£75,000 which had been annually granted for similar 
purposes to William IV., and which had in its turn 
taken the place of the much larger pensions previously 
charged on the Civil List. The persons whom the Prime 
Minister may recommend for these pensions are strictly 
defined by Act of Parliament. The recipients must (1) 
have just claims on the Royal beneficence ; or, by (2) per- 
sonal services to the Crown, by (3) performance of duties 
to the public, by (4) useful discoveries in science, or by 
(5) attainments in literature and the arts, have merited 
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the consideration of their Sovereign and the gratitude of 


a ras 
than this. Mr. Colles suggests that £150 should be the 


their country. It will be seen that the qualification which | uniform sum granted, whether to the author or artist him. 


in common estimation is esteemed the chief, is not even 
mentioned. Nothing is said about the circumstances of 
the pensioner. The grant is treated as a tribute to personal 
eminence or to good work done, either for the Sovereign 
or for the community. By degrees, this way of looking 
at pensions has disappeared, and almost the first question 
that the public now ask when a new name has been placed 
on the list is—What has he to live on besides his pension ? 
Unfortunately, this change has introduced a new difficulty. 
If only poor men of letters, or poor artists, are to be 
pensioned, the State will, as a rule, only honour un- 
successful men. There are exceptions, of course, cases 
in which a writer or an artist of merit has not taken 
hold of the public taste, and so has gone unrewarded 
by public favour. But these cases are rare. As a rule, 
eminence in literature or the arts carries at least a 
modest reward with it. Consequently, when a Minister 
turns over in his mind the several candidates for the 
pensions of the year, he has probably to dismiss without 
further thought, the names that first occur to him. They 
have either been pensioned already, before they became 
famous—as in the case of Lord Tennyson, who was placed 
on the list more than forty years ago—or they have ceased 
to need any help of the kind. To a great extent, the 
Minister gets out of the difficulty by giving pensions, not 
to authors or artists, but to their surviving relaticns. 
This method has two advantages. One is, that when 
a man is dead the public are less critical, less in- 
clined to grudge a reward which can only be enjoyed by a 
widow, a daughter, or a sister. The other is, that the 
smallness of a man’s means is better known than in his 
lifetime. Surviving relations have no scruple in pleading 
poverty ; but for an author or an artist to plead it in his 
lifetime, is like an admission that he has been a failure. 
Thus, in the first six months of 1888 eight out of twelve 
pensions, in 1887 eleven out of fourteen, in 1885 seven- 
teen out of twenty, were given to survivors. Sometimes 
death seems to have enabled a Minister to discover 
merit where in life he was unable to see it. In 
1887, the widow of Richard Jefferies received £100 a 
year, “in consideration of the literary attainments of her 
late husband, Mr. Richard Jefferies, and of her destitute 
condition.” But the literary attainments of Richard Jefferies 
were equally conspicuous in 1886, while his poverty was 
such that “had it not been for the assistance of a few who 
learned the sad circumstances of his illness”’”—we quote 
Mr. Colles—“ he might have starved.” Yet in that year 
he was refused the pension which his widow was given the 
year after. 

A review of the Pension List is not caleulated to make 
us more content with the way in which the grant is ad- 
ministered. We cannot, indeed, agree with Mr. Colles that, 
“in spite of the looseness of this wording ’’—that is, of the 
wording of the resolution of the House of Commons on 
which the Act is based—* which may be held to give some 
colouring to outside appointments, the country at large 
regards the grant as sacred to Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture.” If we must say the truth, the country at large does 
not regard the grant as sacred to anything whatever. It 
knows that there is a Pension List the administration of 
which is sometimes attacked in the House of Commons and 
in newspapers, and there its acquaintance with the matter 
stops. Further, it is not a fair representation of the Act 
to say that it merely “gives some colouring to outside 
appointments,’—that is, to appointments of persons not 
connected with Art, Science, or Literature. As we have 
seen, these three subjects make only two out of five 
qualifications mentioned in the list; moreover, they are 
the last two. A just claim on the Royal beneficence, 
personal services to the Crown, and performance of duties 
to the public come before them. But we do agree with 
Mr. Colles that if the annual aggregate of new pensions is 
to be no more than £1,200, it ought for the future to be 
limited in some such way as he proposes. If it is objected 
that there would not be enough claimants with any just 
title to the liberality of the nation, the answer is, that if 
the recipients were fewer, the relief might be more adequate. 

If the circumstances of a man of letters or of those he 
leaves behind him are so bad that a pension of £25 a year 
is worth having, they must be bad enough to justify the 
grant of a larger sum. Either what he has done does not 
deserve any recognition, or it deserves a better recognition 





self or to his family; and undoubtedly a pension of thi 
amount would be more likely to be granted with in 
degree of discrimination than one of a smaller amount 
It is always treated as an excuse for giving carelessly, that 
only a little is given; and at present it must be conceded 
that some of the grants stand in need of this justification 
while others ought to be larger than they are. , 

If the regulation of the existing Pension List Were 
revised in this sense, it would at once be necessary to 
create another list. The claims of the pensioners ‘who 
are not connected with Literature, Art, or Science, are 
often thoroughly deserving of recognition; the op} 
objection to the present system is that it jumbles up 
qualifications which have nothing in common, and honours 
one class of good service at the expense of another. The 
widow or daughters of a late Principal of the Statist. 
cal Department of her Majesty’s Customs, or of an 
Irish Resident Magistrate, or of an Irish Constabulary 
Inspector, or of a defender of Khartoum, or of ap 
active Consul, or of an expert in the manufacture of 
projectiles, or of a Colonial Governor, or of an able 
diplomatist, have an excellent title to the gratitude of their 
countrymen. But it is a title which in no way resembles 
those arising out of literary, or scientific, or artistic ex. 
cellence ; and on this ground, if on no other, the two should 
be carefully kept distinct. You may measure poet against 
poet, or poet against prose-writer, or even a writer, 
whether of prose or poetry, against painter, or sculptor, or 
mathematician. But how are you to measure poet against 
Consul, or painter against soldier, or mathematician against 
the head of a department in the Civil Service? Each of 
the cases we have instanced has a just claim on the public, 
but it should be a claim on some pension fund in connection 
with the particular service concerned. We would not have 
the widows of Consuls or constables, of diplomatists or Civil 
Servants, at all worse off than they are at present. When 
their circumstances are poor, we would fully recognise any 
good service their husbands may have done. But we would 
frankly ask the House of Commons for the necessary funds, 
instead of allowing applicants of every class to. jostle one 
another as they do now. 








MR. PIGOTT’S SCAPULAR. 

Rgeeos NEWMAN, in the lecture on “ The Political 

State of Catholic Countries No Prejudice to the 
Sanctity of the Church,” insists very strongly on the advantage 
possessed by instructed Roman Catholics, even if they fall 
into the worst sins, for recovering themselves, inasmuch as 
they are perfectly well aware whom they have offended, what 
is indispensable in order that their offences may be forgiven, 
and what are the immediate steps to be taken by the help of 
which they will be most likely to inspire in themselves true 
repentance for their sins, and so to evade the peril in which 
they live, of eternal condemnation. The late Mr. Pigott 
appears to have been one of the instructed Roman Catholics 
in question. He wore a scapular in virtue of which he 
might, it is said, have been assured of his redemption, 
if he had died in any other way than by his own hand, 
and had had the wish to make his peace with God before 
death. Indeed, some superstitious Roman Catholics have 
gone so far as to say,—what the Church. certainly cannot 
possibly have taught,—that no one wearing this scapular 
can incur eternal reprobation, whatever be the circumstances 
of his death and the heinousness of his sins. That of 
course is, in the mind of all good Catholics, pure heresy ; but 
even good Catholics would probably maintain that the wearing 
of this scapular of the Virgin Mary kept open to the last a door 
of escape from the worst possible consequences of sin, a door 
which must have been earlier and more completely shut without 
it. But surely, even in the minds of those who attribute a sem!- 
sacramental influence to the wearing of such a symbol of 
devotion, this must be a very doubtful position to take up. 
Would not the true issue be this :—Does the wearing of such 
symbols have the effect of making the wearer think a little 
more badly of himself, or a little less badly of himself, than 
he would think if he did not wear it? Does it make him 
more restless under the burden of a load of sin or less restless 
under it? Does it act as a stimulus to his conscience, or as 4 


sedative? Does it suggest to him that he is offending more 
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deliberately against light, than he would be if he had 
not this constant reminder of his spiritual revolt; or, on 
the contrary, does it suggest to him that he is not nearly 
so bad as he might be, since he has the grace to cherish 
this one frail clue to a higher kind of life? We should 
hold that if it had the former effect, it would really 
be useful to the man on whom it exerted that humbling 
influence; if the latter, that it would greatly increase instead 
of diminishing his moral peril. No doubt both classes of men 
yeally exist. There are those whom symbols of the faith in 
which they more or less believe, constantly and painfully awaken 
to a truer vision of the life they are really leading,—so 
that they would willingly discard these painful reminders 
altogether, if it were not for some feeling of the cowardice and 
the ingratitude of so doing. On the other hand, there are those 
on whom symbols of the faith in which they more or less believe, 
act as an opiate to the conscience instead of as a stimulus to 
it. They take credit to themselves for not turning their backs 
completely on their faith. They soothe themselves with the 
suggestion that by this grudging acknowledgment of the 
spiritual world against which they offend, they have secured 
valuable help on which in a critical moment they may rely ; 
in fine, they feel as if it might be permitted them to go 
a little further in evil without utter loss of hope, than 
would be permitted to any one who had not had the good 
feeling to acknowledge the divine world at all. In short, those 
who regard these symbols of something higher than their 
practice with a sort of despairing tenderness that will not 
permit them to rid themselves of such painful reminders, 
though they feel the constantly renewed reproach which these 
reminders convey, may be, and probably are, the better for 
them; but those who treat them as a sort of spiritual in- 
surance against utter ruin, as a set-off against all the evil they 
are doing and the moral risk they are incurring, are certainly 
the worse for having this imaginary spiritual resource to 
fall back upon, and would be in less rather than more mortal 
peril, if they had no such salve for their wounded consciences, 
no such spell wherewith they can, as they think, summon 
special aid. Accordingly, though we agree with the Pall Mall 
Gazette that in Mr. Pigott’s case “ there was a lingering trace 
of humanity about the poor creature,’—indeed, more than a 
lingering trace, we should think,—and that “the scapular 
that he wore round his neck was significant of much,” we 
should be very sorry to say exactly of how much it was signi- 
ficant. Considering the preparation for suicide, we should 
fear that it might have been significant rather of a con- 
science narcotised by vain observances such as ought rather to 
have awakened it, than of a conscience pricked and startled by 
haunting visions of wasted pity and unmerited love. And 
yet the same journal which finds only “a lingering trace” of 
humanity in Mr. Pigott, appears to regard his suicide as 
serving “to atone for his manifold misdeeds,” instead of 
as deepening the deepest shadows cast by those misdeeds. 
Perhaps this meant no more than what is subsequently said, 
that in a party sense the suicide would tell against the Times, 
and so tend to undo what Pigott’s false evidence had done. 
But if that was the meaning, nothing could show more curiously 
how little the true moral aspect of that terrible deed weighed 
with the writer of these remarks, as compared with its effect on 
the fortunes of political parties. For if the scapular were 
“significant of much,” surely the suicide was significant of 
much more, and significant of much more unveracity in 
relation to the wearing of the scapular, than the scapular was 
of veneration for the person of the Virgin Mary. For what 
would any term of penal servitude have weighed against the 
prospect which was opened out by suicide after a life of sin, 
if he who thus terminated his life had attached any idea at all 
to the wearing of the scapular beyond that which a man 
attaches to the spending of a few pence on insuring himself 
against a railway accident, of which he regards the chance as 
next to nothing ? If Mr. Pigott thought that there was just 
as much probability of the truth of the religion in which he was 
brought up as there is of the wreck of any single train in which 
2 man might happen to travel, he might still perhaps 
have considered it just as well worth while to keep the 
scapular round his neck as a possible security against 
spiritual doom, as it is to pay threepence for the certainty 
of being reimbursed fully for the expense and wear-and- 
tear of a very unlikely but still possible shock to the 
system in case of a railway accident. But if that was 








his view of the matter, the scapular was significant only 
of the selfish calculations of a mind rendered much more 
uneasy by penal threats than by inward self-reproaches. The 
wearing of the scapular was in that case the mere cunning of 
the burglar who leaves the back-door open for escape in case: 
the policeman should enter by the main entrance. He 
would secure, he thought, a friend behind the Judge, who 
might perhaps do him a good turn, in case his traditional 
religion should prove to be founded on fact. Any deeper 
or more pathetic meaning for the observance is hardly con- 
sistent with the apparently deliberate preparation for avoiding 
further disgrace and punishment in this world by an act which 
would, according to the teaching of his old creed, bring upon him 
perpetual penal servitude in another. If there seemed to him 
nothing but the shadow of a chance that his religion were true, 
Mr. Pigott might, of course, have thought it better to avoid the 
certain pain and ignominy of earthly punishment, and risk the 
highly improbable fate of far worse pain and far more galling - 
ignominy, supposing that his early creed should be verified. But 
if the scapular excited in him any real vision of the depth of the 
spiritual love he was alienating, and the majesty of the Being 
on whom he was inflicting new wounds, it must have been 
simply impossible to him to prepare deliberately for the final 
surrender of all his hopes of regeneration at the very time that 
his heart was clinging to the echo of promises that shed light 
upon the darkest lot, and that open up beyond the most 
miserable convict’s fate a comparatively near prospect of 
returning purity and joy. 

On the whole, we venture to think that what pious Catholics 
regard as the great advantage to a hardened sinner of a mind 
instructed in his own faith, is not an advantage that often 
remains to any one really hardened in disobedience to what 
that faith teaches him. It may be that the shadow or 
phantom of that which he once held as a truth, will remain 
to him still, making it worth his while to observe some trivial 
rite not inconsistent with his general mode of life, such as 
the wearing of a charm by the help of which, in case there 
were anything in his former belief, the ordinary consequences 
of that mode of. life might possibly one day be averted. 
But as his life gets more and more out of keeping with 
his faith, his faith gets more and more dreamy to him, 
till at last it seems that the chance of even eternal misery 
in case his faith be true, is far too minute to out- 
weigh the vivid expectation of the comparatively trifling 
suffering involved in those few years’ penal servitude which 
he might avoid, if it be false, by placing a pistol to his 
head and pulling the trigger. Doubtless, where the heart 
really clings to the old faith, the help that faith may give even 
in a very sinful life, is almost limitless; but then, the 
heart cannot cling to it without many and many an act of 
true penitence and self-loathing,—in a word, without frequent 
and grave interruptions to the life of evil, and frequent and 
earnest returns to the higher aim. But if once the heart 
lets go of the faith to which it used to cling, the old 
rags and tatters of observance on which it still keeps its 
grip fastened, will be of little use except in persuading 1% 
that a door of escape is still open, and that it may therefore 
persevere yet a little longer in evil without absolute certainty 
of reprobation. In other words, a cluim resting upon a sup- 
posed policy of spiritual insurance which might be valid if the 
religion under which it was granted should prove to be true, 
becomes nothing but a faint encouragement to risk deeper 
degradation, just as the gambler’s hope that a chance which 
looks well-nigh worthless may win the stake after all, en- 
courages him rather to play to the last, than to stop short 
while there is something left to lose. 





PECUNIARY FORESIGHT. 

HE Standard of Tuesday published, apparently without 
any idea of its importance, an item of news which will 
strike many of the graver philanthropists, men like Canon 
Blackley, with more dismay than they have felt for the last ten 
years. It appears that five or six years ago, the Directors of: 
the North-Western Railway Company persuaded the five 
thousand skilled hands employed in their magnificent factories 
at Crewe to consent to the establishment of a pension fund. 
They were to deduct a per-centage from all wages, and 
to form with the sum thus saved a fund, out of which every 
workman would, on attaining the age of sixty-five, receive 
for the remainder of his days a subsistence allowance. The 
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scheme has been in operation for five years, and now the 
workmen have revolted against it. They are, it is alleged, 
practically unanimous in saying that the benefit promised is 
too distant, and that they would rather have the whole of their 
wages now, and in cash down. They do not, so far as we 
understand, object to the rate charged, which is, of course, a 
matter for arbitration by an actuary, nor do they question the 
good faith or durability of the Company; but they plead 
with simple directness that they prefer present advantage to 
any chance of security or ease in such a distant future. 
It may be, of course, as so often happens in these cases, that 
the men have a grievance other than appears on the surface ; 
but if their spokesman represents them truly, they object to 
pensions on the distinct ground that the money is pleasant 
now, and that they cannot or will not look forward to the 
time of old age. That decision, arrived at long after the 
novelty of the payments has passed away, is primd facie most 
discouraging. By far the best hope for an endurable settlement 
of the social question lies in the application of the principle of 
insurance, which, though not a fair substitute for the Poor- 
Law—that rests on a different principle—might, if wisely used 
and regulated by the State, provide against sickness, accident, 
old age, the expenses attending death and maternity, and the 
extreme poverty which often in certain classes accompanies 
widowhood. Insurance, indeed, might in a wise community 
be made the lever of a Christian Socialism, and with the 
rich fairly willing to help the poor, not by gifts, but by just 
contributions, might extinguish or reduce to a minimum the 
most serious of the evils of poverty. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to apply this principle on the vast scale required without 
the consent of the majority of the people, or, at all events, of 
the most influential thinkers among them; and if men like the 
artisans of Crewe, who are necessarily the very pick of their 
class, declare their inability to look forward, or even de- 
liberately refuse to do it, there is no hope whatever of popular 
consent. The unskilled labourers cannot be expected to 
display more foresight than their skilled superiors, and with- 
out the hearty support of one of the two classes, the cultivated 
cannot, under the existing organisation of the Western world, 
accomplish anything. 


The workmen at Crewe, if the statement in the Standard is 
correct, will disappoint many hopes; but we are bound in 
justice to say that we do not think them exceptionally to 
blame, or in any measurable degree more foolish than their 
neighbours. Probably as many of their number try to save 
as of any other class in the community, and saving English- 
men have never liked to subscribe to deferred annuities. They 
will pay for insurance against early death, and so provide for 
their widow’s immediate maintenance ; but they will not pro- 
vide annuities for their own old age by any other way than 
saving. The business done in that way by the great offices 
is extraordinarily small in proportion to the general mass 
of their liabilities, and is almost confined, we are told: 
to particular classes of the community, the truth being 
that those who are willing to save see no good in the 
arrangement—which is based on the presumption that 
they will live long—and those who are careless never 
think about the matter. Moreover, the idea of a de- 
ferred annuity involves a contingent loss of capital, and 
that is just what an economic Englishman hates. If he 
“insures his life,” and dies, say, after twenty years, his 
widow gets the benefit; but if he buys a deferred annuity, 
and dies before he receives it, or shortly after, all or 
most of the money paid for such long years has been 
thrown away. Only a strong feeling for the improvident 
would induce a provident Englishman to consent to support 
a general Deferred Annuity Office; and his feeling for 
the reckless is usually very limited. He does not, perhaps, 
want them to suffer; but if they do suffer, he thinks that 
reasonable, and as much in the order of Providence as 
that the slovenly farmer should have an insufficient crop. 
Moreover, we strongly suspect that the cultivated, and espe- 
cially journalists and politicians, habitually exaggerate the 
difference in foresight between the educated and uneducated 
classes. It is assumed that the former universally save and 
the latter unanimously spend; but it is by no means so. 
A large proportion of the educated never save at all, anda 
still larger proportion do not begin the process until the 
last ten years of their working lives. There is not a charity in 
London whose secretaries cannot tell frightful stories of the 


a ria. 
poverty in which educated professional men often pass old, 
and of the utter destitution to which the death of the ox 
winner reduces the most “respectable” and even Prosperous 
families. The number of educated men in a hundred a 
begin to save early, may be counted on the fingers of one oak 
and the number of bachelors who save at any time is scarcely 
larger. It seems to be part of the national temperennans 
not to dread old age until it is close at hand, or rather, to kee 
on thinking that strength must last until it has disappeaned 
More than half of the savings of the saving classes are made 
between forty-five and fifty-five, sometimes even later still; 
while there are men in thousands who will confess that up ‘ 
sixty they have never given the matter a thought. The fear 
of the future, which is the root of thrift, has never entered 
their minds. This being the state of affairs with the 
cultivated, it is unjust to blame the artisans, who are 
only following their example. The thrifty “ engineers” 
have just the same reason for avoiding deferred annuities 
that the thrifty professionals have, and we do not know 
that they seldomer save for themselves. A great many 
of them “ put by” in various ways just enough to keep them. 
selves and their wives going till they die; and they think, with 
some justice, that their children will get along, as they did, 
without any stored-up means. They are less concerned about 
them than the professionals are, because their boys go out 
earlier, and their girls can work; but they take all the 
care they can. It is the thriftless among workmen who 
would benefit most by compulsory subscription to a pen. 
sion fund, and naturally it is they who are most in. 
clined to regard it as an oppression. They and the thrifty 
therefore, though from different motives, alike vote against 
the pension fund. That the degree of unthriftiness among 
thriftless workmen is greater than that common amongst 
thriftless professionals, must, we think, be admitted, and is at 
first sight a little perplexing. The former are so much nearer 
to actual starvation. We suppose the tradition of the Poor. 
Law, which the educated never think about, has something to 
do with the matter; but there is something else besides. The 
workmen, owing to their work, have more youth in their natures 
than the middle class, or rather—for the remark is not true 
of the women—their men keep their boyishness of spirit 
very much longer. They can smile, for example, at horse- 
play till they are sixty, and professionals cannot after thirty- 
five. It is the essential quality of boys to be hopeful as to 
the future, to think little or nothing of its risks, and to deem 
saving needless while the reservoir of health and strength is 
still full to overflowing. The workmen retain much of this 
quality, which is in part recklessness, but in part also cheer- 
fulness and courage; and so, in a very singular degree, do the 
classes employed upon the land, whom we think the worst off. 
They no doubt look to the rates, but some of their carelessness, 
often rather fine to see, is also mental. The labourer who told 
his master, “I’m a braver man than you, for I dare spend my 
last shilling, and you darsen’t,” revealed a truth of tempera- 
ment which is at the bottom of much of the working man’s 
unthrift. We hope yet that the latter will one day see what 
insurance might do for the whole community; but the more 
we think of the men’s action at Crewe, the less we are disposed 
to scold. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 

HERE in our remote home in the West, every mail brings 
us accounts of the fog, darkness, sleet, and general misery of 
winter in London. Your readers may perhaps be interested 
in hearing some particulars of a Californian winter. We rise 
with the sun, and the sight that greets our waking eyes is a 
range of deepest purple mountains, the more distant ones 
snow-capped and tinged with the first blush of morning; 
in the foreground is a meadow of brilliant green, through 
which flows the San Luis Rey River, a typical California 
stream; sometimes, after heavy rains, a rushing, brawling 
torrent as wide as the Thames at Richmond, and perfectly 
unfordable, while in summer it is “all goned avay in de 
ewigkeit, mit de snow on de mountain’s prow,” continuing 
its course underground, and reappearing after the winter rains 
in patches, so to speak. 

To return, however, to the early morning. There is at this 











hour (about 7 a.m.) a crisp feeling in the air, and sometimes 
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even a thin crust of ice in the drinking-troughs; but this 

rapidly disappears under the rays of the rising sun, and by 

8 o'clock doors and windows are thrown wide open to admit the 
light and warmth, and coat and jackets are laid aside,—canvas 
trousers, flannel shirt, and wide-awake hat being the regulation 
working “ get-up ” of the Californian. 

Soon after daybreak, the head of the family may be seen 
driving up his cows to the corral; he is on the best of terms 
with the “lowing herd,” sometimes strolling along with an 
arm thrown affectionately round the neck of a favourite. 
Milking occupies about an hour; then breakfast, after which 
the ladies of the family betake themselves to their household 
tasks (domestics are a luxury only to be indulged in by the 
few, £6 a month being considered moderate wages), and the 
gentlemen to their labours in the field,—ploughing, sowing, or 
eultivating. Orchard-planting is the present occupation, a long 
and tedious business. At noon, a flag is hoisted to summon 
the family to the mid-day meal. That over, and the débris 
removed, the men resume their avocations, and the female 
portion of the community are at liberty to indulge in an hour 
or two of recreation. This takes the form of a rocking-chair 
on the verandah, with books or work among the elders, while 
the younger members of the family prefer a ride or a walk. 
Riding for the mail is a favourite errand, our store and post- 
office being some two miles off on the other side of the river. 
Perhaps the pleasantest hour of the day is the return of the 
messenger with the home correspondence, including one day 
in the week the welcome Spectator, which is seized on and 
devoured with avidity. To one of our party, who has left his 
heart in England, the arrival of the mail is an all-important 
event. 

By this time, a lovely rosy tint stealing over the mountains 
warns us that the sun is going down; the cows are once more 
eollected from their pasture in the river bottom (generaily by 
one of the children this time, mounted on a sober old gray 
mare who pays strictest attention to the business in hand); the 
final “ chore” of milking is got through ; and supper, followed 
by reading and games (chess being a favourite), brings the 
day to a close. 

On Sundays, the big waggon (a vehicle of elastic capabilities), 
is brought to the door, with saddle-horsés for those who prefer 
that mode of travelling, and the family being tightly packed 
in, the cavaleade starts forth to attend the service at Ocean- 
side, some six miles’ drive. The flannel shirts are now dis- 
carded in favour of immaculate (celluloid) linen; the parasols 
of the ladies somewhat incommode the driver, but the fierce 
rays of the sun render them a necessity. Sometimes after 
church we take a drive on the fine sand of the beach, and 

njoy watching the long waves of the Pacific come rolling in. 
Qur horses being young and foolish, shy at each approaching 
wave, so that our track is somewhat circuitous. Sometimes 
we take our luncheon and picnic on the beach. 

Our pleasures are of the simplest description ; birthdays 
and such occasions are usually celebrated by a picnic,—there 
is no lack of lovely spots to choose from, and not a dozen days 
in the year unsuitable for such a festivity. 

Of course, there are many drawbacks to our truly rural sort 
of existence (not the least among them, from a lady’s point of 
view, being the servant difficulty); but, on the other hand, our 
wants are few and simple. Here one may be “passing rich,” 
not, perhaps, quite on £40 a year, but still on what at home 
would represent the most straitened circumstances; and 
the enjoyment of that greatest of all blessings, rude health, 

joined to a climate which renders mere existence a pleasure, 
weizh heavily in the balance of compensation for the loss of 
many advantages of civilisation —I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. MoreGan. 
Sen Luis Rey, San Diego Co., California, February 3rd. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE AND A UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
[To tHe EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” } 
Siz,—May I ask for some explanation of a phrase in your 
issue of March 2nd? In the first article you say it is silly to 
argue that because certain things have happened, “ the Queen 
is to lose one of her Kingdoms.” I presume I am right in 
interpreting these last words as intended to imply the result 








of granting legislative independence to Ireland. Indeed, no 
other interpretation suits the context. Now, I have before me 
a shilling of George IIL, dated 1787, on which, among many 
other titles, that monarch is styled “mM. B. ET H. REX.” I 
fancy I cannot be wrong in assuming these letters to denote 
“King of Great Britain and Ireland.” But “ Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Dates” informs me that Legislative Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland took place on January Ist, 1801. 
Clearly, therefore, George III. was King of Ireland fourteen 
years before the Legislative Union took place. Why should 
not the Queen continue to be so after it has ceased to exist? I 
would not have troubled you about this, but that I know there 
are many people who are puzzled by being told that “ Home- 
rule” means the loss of a Kingdom to the Queen, or the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, or some other dreadful thing of 
that kind; when they know all the while that the Kings of 
England were Kings of Ireland before the Union, and that 
the Union added no “member” to the Empire.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. J. BUTLER. 
[The English Kings who held Ireland before the Union 
were supported by the English and Scotch Protestant settlers, 
who held all legal power, and were alone entitled to carry 
arms. There would be no political danger, though there would 
be cruel injustice, in that kind of Home-rule.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


AN IRISH “BULL.” 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’ ] 
S1zr,—I observe that you have been publishing specimens of 
Trish “bulls.” Possibly the following definition of a Land 
League meeting such as is now held in Donegal, may interest 
your readers. In place of the thousands (?) who assembled 
while certain clerical agitators were at large, a meeting is now 
described as “three men running in different directions.” 
This definition has the advantage of being true.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. K. 

BOULANGISM IN ENGLAND. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ } 

S1r,—In criticising the article on “ Boulangism in England,” 


which appears in the March number of Macmillan, the’ 


Spectator, perhaps from not noticing the November article of 
which it was a supplement, has somewhat misrepresented the 
drift of my argument, and made me disagree with him where 
I donot. In November, I tried to draw precisely the distinction 
between English and French Boulangism on which the 
Spectator, I am glad to see, insists, and attempted to show by 
what steps an aspirant might reach a position where further 
resistance was almost impossible. 

That “checks and balances, however ingeniously devised, 
never kept free a nation which was rife for despotism,” was 
designed to be the moral of the second article. If I thought 
such to be an adequate safeguard for liberty, “I should 
certainly,” as the Spectator puts it, “be dreaming.” 

My object in both was not to lull to security, but to arouse 
attention. Perhaps if instead of “Boulanger” I had used 
some other surname for the English aspirant, the meaning 
would have been more clear.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLES. 

[The writer had not seen the article of November. Our 
correspondent, however, forgets that the essence of such 
controversy as there is between us is his definition of 
“ Boulangism.” He uses it as the equivalent of “ Casarism,” 
which may be true hereafter, but is at present a mistake.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





DR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I beg permission to state in your pages that in conse- 
quence of the serious accident which recently befell Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, at the age of eighty-two, a meeting was held 
last month of some of his pupils and friends, and others 
acquainted with his works, at which it was unanimously resolved 
— That subscriptions be invited to a testimonial to be pre- 
sented to him from pupils, friends, and others as an expression 
of the honour and gratitude with which they regard his long and 
eminent services as a scholar, a teacher, and a man of letters.” 
In order to carry out this resolution, an influential committee 
was formed, including the Deans of Westminster and Christ 
Church, the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Denman, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. 
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James Monro, C.B., Sir James Paget, Professor Huxley, | 
Professor Max Miller, Sir Charles Aitchison, Principal 
Donaldson, and others; and subscriptions amounting to 
about £500 have been already received, in sums varying from 
twenty-five guineas to one guinea. The subscription-list 
is headed by a donation of £25 from H.R.H the Prince of 
Wales, to whom Dr. Schmitz once gave instruction in history, 
while holding the post of Rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. Considering that more than fifty years ago Dr. 
Schmitz was one of the leading teachers by whom the 
laborious and brilliant researches of the German scholars of 
that day were made known and interpreted in Great Britain, 
and that he was closely associated with such men as the late 
Bishop Thirlwall, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Grote, 
Mr. George Long, and Baron Bunsen in the important 
advances which were then made in English learning and 
scholarship, the committee feel justified in appealing to a 
much larger circle than that of his personal pupils and friends. 
As the pupil of Niebuhr, he was the first to publish, from his 
own notes, the eight volumes of lectures, by which, together 
with his History of Rome, that scholar exerted his great 
influence upon the historical studies of our time—a service in 
recognition of which Dr.{Schmitz received from the then King 
of Prussia the gold medal Fitr Kunst und Wissenschaft—and 
in an almost incessant{series of practical works he rendered 
the results of this learning the common property of English 
readers. The committee believe that the gratitude due to Dr. 
Schmitz for these services to learning and general culture will 
be widely felt, and{that many persons, beyond the compara- 
tively private circle to whom the subscription has hitherto 
been confined, will be glad to assist in raising such a 
testimonial fund as may relieve Dr. Schmitz on his recovery 
from all future anxiety. Subscriptions may be sent to either 
of the treasurers—Dr. William Smith, at 94 Westbourne 
Terrace, W., or Dr. Wace, at King’s College, London, W.C. 
—or to the credit of the “Dr. Schmitz Fund,” at Messrs. 
Barclay, Ransom, and Co.’s, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W.—I am, 








Sir, &c., HENRY WACE, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
——_@——— 
EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


THE public, naturally enough, have very different ideas as to 
what constitutes a good exhibition of Old Masters. This is 
certainly not a large one, and’some will no doubt be thankful for 
the small number of exhibits; a hundred and eighty pictures, not 
counting the Holls and the Turner water-colours, are enough 
for ordinary capacities of appreciation, enjoyment, and study. 
Many will feel a special interest as to how our own last-century 
painters are represented, a feeling natural enough, as, however 
cosmopolitan we may be, we are still, or ought to be, English. 
Nor is the presence of our best last-century work without 
great benefit for students, who cannot too highly value 
the opportunity of studying the procedure and results of 
Rembrandt and Vandyck, to say nothing of Velasquez, 
whose works are, unfortunately, too rare in this country, in 
juxtaposition with the work of their greatest English successors 
in portraiture, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, and of 
our own time, Holl. Unfortunately, the three former painters 
are not strongly represented in the present exhibition. Partial 
as we are even to their shortcomings, it is hardly fair to look 
at anything shown by them here, after seeing such a work as 
Rembrandt’s “ Shipbuilder andj Wife ” (167). Rembrandt and 
Watteau, we should say (leaving on one side Turner’s water- 
colours, and the late Frank Holl’s works, of which such an able 
account has lately appeared in these columns), are the two 
features of the present exhibition ;—two men, both sons of the 
Low Countries, but of as widely different characters and work 
as could well be found, Rembrandt the great and Watteau the 
graceful, both masters in their very different manners, each 
having created a new aspect or school of Art,and seen Nature 
through his own individual spectacles. Rembrandt is the most 


to fall, and Rembrandt’s is a rather exaggerated chiaroscuro 
a fault which is a natural enough outcome of his love of 
etching and consequent strong black and white. 


The French have said of him that he “ fires pistol-shots in 
cellars ;” but beyond, far above, and quite independent of these 
exaggerations, he has strongly developed the subtle gening 
of human pathos,—otherwise how could he, with figures 
generally ignoble and undignified in treatment, though 
always fine in colour, so express the most delicate shades of 
feeling and character? In our own time, one of the only men 
who has approached him in this line is his own countryman, 
Josef Israels, whose scenes of humble pathos have a good deal 
of the same quality. ‘The painter of wrinkles and age more 
than youth and beauty, how happy he is with his older 
portraits, in which the present exhibition is richer than jin 
the more ambitious subjects we have alluded to above; 
“The Good Samaritan” (119) hardly recalling the same 
subject by him in the Louvre, and “ The Unmerciful Servant” 
(158), disagreeable in composition. We far prefer the portraits 
of his mother (164), Susanna Palekan (165), and especially 
the glorious “ Shipbuilder and his Wife ” (167), surely a picture 
to be closely examined, and retained in memory as an example 
of what may be made of two not particularly interesting 
people. His marvellous gold varnish,—how much has been 
written about it, and how little understood !—is it the result 
of age, or is it art? In the strongest background, well 
seen in the “Shipbuilder,” he is never heavily black. There 
is a warm glow in the darkest obscurities, and they are 
transparent. One feels this quality most strongly on re- 
turning to Rembrandt’s work after a cursory visit to the 
works of the late Frank Holl, in the next room, which, with 
all their great and undeniable merits, have a tendency to 
blackness and to be somewhat forced. A very different mode 
of procedure is Rubens’s; but the exaggerated, bravura style 
of his work is justified when his subject is such a grand 
cavalier as Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey (169), 
fit bearer of stately titles. The picture hangs near the Rem- 
brandts, and it is noticeable how much Rubens, with a con- 
genial subject such as this, surpasses the work on his mere 
official pictures. 
Watteau, though his subjects are light, and often verging on 

the opéra comique, redeems them from triviality by his 
masterly handling and exquisite colour; he, as well as Rem- 
brandt, has created a new aspect of Art, and has interpreted 
life in his own way. His drawing, his colour, his situations, 
are his own, though he has had the misfortune, common to 
most painters, and most especially fatal to one like himself, 
whose subjects as such are not ennobling, to be followed by a 
herd of imitators pressing after him. The influence of David, 
the French painter (or more properly, draughtsman), brought 
Watteau’s reputation toa low ebb, as was natural enough ina 
man whose narrow limit of perception could find no beauty 
outside lu ligne, and who thought colour beneath his notice,— 
that colour which is one of Watteau’s most individual charms. 
If we brought forward Israels as being in a measure a successor 
of Rembrandt, we would say that in subtle appreciation of deli- 
cate colour, Watteau’s mantle has fallen upon our own Albert 
Moore, both remarkable for their work being throughout on 
the faintest and most tender tones of yellow, white. pink, and 
blue, gaining its beauty by the skilful handling and science by 
which the precious gleams of colour are introduced into their 
compositions. Here, however, the similarity ends, Mr. Moore 
being inspired by Greek influence, Watteau belonging to him- 
self and the century he lived in. We would also direct atten- 
tion to Watteau’s grace and delicacy of drawing ; those dainty 
turns of the head, the airy grace of the ladies holding up their 
sacque dresses, so well seen in his inimitable crayon drawings, 
in which medium no one else has ever approached him,—in 
fact, he has that sense of beauty without which a painter is 
not an artist. For the public who appreciate these qualities 
—and that there is such a public is proved by the fact that 
up to our own time, both in France and in this country, he 
has many imitators—the present exhibition should prove a 
rare treat. From his work one would have imagined 
Watteau the cheerfullest of mortals, whereas we know that 
he was a melancholy hypochondriac, seeing everything in the 





astonishing, and perhaps most original of all painters,—the 
most intense of all those Dutchmen who have so well read and 
understood the problem of light and shadow, and at the same 
time realistic and fantastic, trivial and full of poetry. Every 
painter has his peculiar temptation into which he is likely 


blackest colours, except on his canvas. 
There have been few more unequal painters than Sir Joshua, 
| and it is this inequality which draws a line between his work 
| and the great Old Masters. They wrought with the calm pre- 
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cision of knowledge; Sir Joshua with feverish uncertainty, 
sometimes hitting, sometimes missing; besides this, we have 
to take into account the tricky mediums and methods he was, 
alas ! too fond of trying, and the havoc which bungling so-called 
restorers and cleaners have made of so much of his work. He 
is not seen at his best here,—in fact, by now we should imagine 
that the enormous wealth of his work to be found in this 
country must be nearly exhausted, almost everything of worth 
having been already exhibited. 

Gainsborough is at his best in the two magnificent land- 
scapes (175 and 179), from which a great deal is to be learnt 
by the visitor or student. In opposition to his great rival, 
Gainsborough can be not less, and perhaps more, enjoyed in 
landscape and animal subjects than in portraits. In these 
days of realism, we may be prepared to hear his work called 
slight and unsubstantial; but there are qualities here higher 


than mere elaboration, an ardent love and sympathy with his | 





subject,—if we may so express it, a transfusion, not transcrip- | 


tion, from Nature. There was never, surely, a more genuine, 
honest lover of our own English nature than Gainsborough, and 
he returned exultant to his first love whenever he could snatch 
a respite from the at times treadmill round of representing 
fashionable ladies and the beaux and maccaronis of his age, 
The figures introduced into both pictures are very masterly 
and pleasing. Of course, they are show-peasants as far as 
beauty goes, and we appreciate the fact; there is no reason 
for all of them to be represented as so dreary and gloomy—may 
we not even say, bestial?—as those the young French school 
and their followers seem to affect so much now. The sight of 
these two charming landscapes, let alone those of the Dutch 
school, of which there are many of first-rate quality, and last, 
but not least, a whole gallery of Turners, the merits of which 
are beyond the scope of this article, suggest the question, how 
far the older landscape-painters were right in their practice 


of a broader and simpler rendering of effect, with a sacrifice | 


of detail, and a larger compromise with the difficulties of 
light and colour, as oppesed to our modern painters’ struggles 
=] 5 

with plein air or full effect of sun and infinite variety of 


natural detail. It would certainly not be for the benefit of | 


their art to follow blindly in imitation; but we believe that 
the need of studying the landscape art of the past was never 
greater than now, when there is such a struggle between land- 





scape art aiming at more than it has ever yet accomplished in | 


the direction of detail, and the mannered generalisation of the 
French impressionist school. 








BOOKS. 


——— 


WITH SA’DI IN THE GARDEN.* 


of a learned Mirza, two singing girls with their attendant, and 
an Englishman,— 
“That Saheb I knew, lover of India. 

Too much her lover! for his heart lived there, 

How far soever wandered thence his feet,” 
—who pass the night in the mosque attached to the Taj, 
reading the chapter of Sa’di upon “ Love,” and conversing 
upon that theme, with accompaniments of music and dancing. 
The way in which the various sections are led up to is ex- 
ceedingly adroit, and the connecting portions of the dialogue 
are embellished with many lyrical pieces in the Persian 
manner, as well as several interesting Oriental tales. 


considerable in Persia, borrowed largely, indecd, of Omar’s 
material, but turning it to a mystical Use more convenient to 
themselves and the People they addressed; a People quite as 
quick of Doubt as of Belief; as keen of Bodily sense as of Intel- 
lectual; and delighting in a cloudy composition of both, in which they 
could float luxuriously between Heaven and Earth, and this World 
and the Next, on the wings of a poetical expression that might serve 
indifferently for either.” 
We have italicised the last sentence, as it seems to us to con- 
vey with great felicity of expression the prevailing charac- 
teristics of the volume before us, in which the analogies of 
earthly love are constantly employed to typify or illustrate 
the ideal attitude of man towards God. This attitude is well 
set forth in the following passage, in which the merits and 
shortcomings of the author’s versification are sufficiently 
apparent :— 
“Tf she should crave thy life, to take away 
Thy life upon her hand thou’lt haste to lay ! 
If she should bare a sharp blade for thy neck, 
Joyously wouldst thou kneel that she might slay. 
Lovers ! whose love is fed on eyes’ desire, 
If this can so content, control, inspire, 
Marvel ye that the wayfarers towards God 
Plunge in Truth’s ocean, burn with Frenzy’s fire ? 
Passionate for the Unseen, as never none 
Passioned for Seen; remembering—every one— 
Day-tide and night-tide, only Him, as never 
Lover remembered mistress under Sun ! 
For glee of God knowing no want or will; 
World-heedless ; seeing—whatever vintage fill 
Earth’s jewelled Cup—the Cup-bearer so splendid 
That, all for eestasy, His wine they spill! ” 
This symbolism is carried out with great skill and elevation of 
thought. It hardly ever grates upon the reader, and the 
lessons of renunciation and loyalty and patience are preached 
with great dignity of feeling. But when all is said and done, one 
cannot feel more sympathy with this hazy, sensuous mysticism 
than with the frankly sensuous agnosticism of Omar, who, 
in the words of his translator, “ having failed (however mis- 
tukenly) of finding any Providence but Destiny, and any 
World but this, set about making the most of it: who, after 
vainly endeavouring ...... to catch some authentic glimpse 
of Tomorrow, fell back upon Today (which has outlasted so 
many Tomorrows!) as the only ground he got to stand upon, 
however momentarily slipping from under his feet.” 
In the original portions of the poem, Sir Edwin Arnold 
displays a considerable command of picturesque imagery, and 


| a flowing narrative style. His verse is often melodious, but it 


is strangely unrhythmical. Witness such a line as,— 
« And stretch tape o’er Elysian asphodel.”’ 


| e . 
Ife habitually disregards the rule of the cesura. Far worse 


than this is his perpetual omission of the harmless but neces- 


| sary article, the lues Browningia, as it may not unjustly be 
| called. Beyond the economy of space, nothing is gained by 
Tue plan of Sir Edwin Arnold’s latest poem is simple but | 
ingenious. After an elaborate description of the tomb and | 
gardens of the famous Taj, he introduces a group composed | 


As to the teaching and philosophy of Sa’di as represented | 


in this poem, we can give no better description than that 
which is contained in a passage in which Edward Fitzgerald 
contrasts the attitude of Omar Khayyam with that of the 
Sufie poets :— 


“Though the Sultan showered Favours upon him, Omar’s 
Epicurean Audacity of Thought and Speech caused him to be 


regarded askance in his own Time and Country. He is said to | 
have been especially hated and dreaded by the Stifis, whose Prac- | 
tice he ridiculed, and whose Faith amounts to little more than | 


his own when stript of the Mysticism and formal recognition of 
Islamism under which Omar would not hide. Their Poets, in- 
cluding Hafiz, who are (with the exception of Firdansi) the most 


* With Sa'di in the Garden; or, the Book of Love. Being the “Ishk” or Third 
Chapter of the Béstdn of the Persian Poet Sa’di, embodied in a Dialogue held in 
the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, By Sir Edwin Arnold, London: 
lritbner and Co, 


this detestable practice. It cannot be defended by the plea 
that it is an approximation to colloquial usage. We clip our 
sentences short enough, but no one says, “ Give me kettle.” 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s versification is extraordinarily unequal in 
point of workmanship, now slipshod and diffuse, now angular 
and compact. In one stanza he rhymes “ flown” with “ return,” 
and on the previous page we find the word “ wists,” a curious 
solecism. The metre adopted for rendering the original is 
the same as that employed by Fitzgerald, a four-lined stanza 
with one rhyme, the third line being a blank, as is generally 
the case in the original Rubdiyitt, as these tetrastichs are called. 
But in his handling of this stanza Sir Edwin Arnold has com- 
mitted two errors,as it seems to us. He shows a marked 


| partiality for weak endings in the third or blank line, 


and he constantly runs on the sense from one stanza to the 
next. He may very possibly have excellent justification for 
both these practices, but the result is unsatisfactory, and con- 
stantly balks the ear of the expected cadence. Take, for 
example, the following quatrain, perhaps the worst in the 
whole book :— 
“Oh, when the Sultan of all State appears, 
And Royal Banner of the real Life rears 
This world into the neck of Non-existence 
Draws head, as when a tortoise footstep fears.” 





Work such as this may be interesting, but it is absolutely 
wanting in the true poetic quality; and it is the constant 


' recurrence of such passages that renders us unable to concur 
|in the higher estimate of Sir Edwin Arnold’s claims to 


| of an English reader’s enjoyment is the gratuitous inser- 


poetic distinction. Another serious drawback in the way 
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tion of Orientalisms. Sir Edwin Arnold prefers to speak of 
“Hell’s Khamseen,” rather than Hell’s blast, and we are 
insular enough to think that English readers, for whom his 
poems are primarily intended, will be repelled rather than 
attracted by this habit. Sir Edwin Arnold defeats his own 
admirable aim—that of interesting Western readers in all 
that is noble in the literature of the East—by this excessive 
laying on of local verbiage. Not only is this observable in the 
matter of Oriental words, but also in the crude reproduction 
of Oriental expression. For example, we read, “ Forth from 
his liver this lament he poured ;” and again, on p. 90, “love- 
maddened, liver-saddened.” This is not true translation at all, 
inasmuch as the image conveys a totally misleading impression 
to nine out of ten Western readers. And even if we know 
what it means, it sounds none the less grotesque. So again, 
the excellent skull-song on pp. 163-65 is spoilt by the uncouth 
metaphor contained in the final couplet or moral of the poem: 
“From the Ear of Wisdom, Darweesh ! the Cotton of Carelessness 
pluck, 
That counsel of dead men, Darweesh! may bring thee by 
lowliness, luck.” 
Even where they are not obviously reproductions of Oriental 
modes of expression, Sir Edwin Arnold’s metaphors are often 
strangely harsh and far-fetched. In the matter of coinages, 
again, he is not always happy. “ Oh Fly! lamping the darkness,” 
and “ Being dead, what matters mouth moisted or dried,” may 
be taken in illustration of his experiments in this direction. 
In purely narrative passages—such as the story of the 
rescue of the child from a tiger by the singing girl, or 
the tragic love-episode of the English officer and the Mahratta 
girl—the author is at his best. He is most successful, 
again, in conveying the pomp and luxury and pageantry of 
Oriental life. We may take leave of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
volume by quoting the following wholly charming lyric :— 
« All in a Garden fair I sate, and spied 
The Tulips dancing, dancing side by side, 
With scarlet turbans dressed ; 
All in a Garden green at night I heard 
The gladsome voice of night’s melodious Bird 
Singing that ‘ Love is Best!’ 
The shy white Jasmine drew aside her veil, 
Breathing faint fragrance on the loitering gale, 
And nodded, nodded ‘ Yes! 
Sweetest of all sweet things is Love! and wise! 
Dance, Tulip! Pipe, fond Bird, thy melodies! 
Wake, Rose of loveliness!’ 
‘Yet,’ sighed the swaying Cypress, ‘ who can tell 
If Love be wise as sweet ? if it be well 
For Love to dance and sing ? 
I see—growing here always—year by year 
The Bulbuls die, and on their grassy bier 
Rose-petals scattering !’ 
All in that Garden green the Rose replied : 
‘Ah! Cypress, look! I put my leaves aside ; 
Mark what is mid this bush! 
Three blue eggs in a closely-woven nest, 
Sheltered, for music’s sake, by branch and breast! 
There will be Bulbuls! hush !’ 
All in that Garden green the Bulbul trilled ; 
‘Oh, foolish Cypress! thinking Love was killed 
Because he seemed to cease : 
My best-Belov’d hath secrets at her heart, 
Gold seeds of summer-time, new buds to start ; 
There will be Roses! peace !’ 
Then lightlier danced the Tulips than before 
To waftings of the perfumed breeze, and more 
Chanted the Nightingale : 
The fire-flies in the palms fresh lanterns lit; 
Her zone of grace the blushing Rose unknit 
And blossomed, pure and pale!” 


DR. BUCHHEIM’S EDITION OF “ NATHAN THE 
WISE.” *’ 
Dr. BucuHeErM has improved even on his first scholarly and 
excellent edition of Nathan der Weise, in the second edition 
which he has now given us,—especially in this, that he has 
found a satisfactory explanation for the reference of Lessing’s 
motto, Introite nam et hic Dii sunt, to Aulus Gellius, 
in whose works it is not to be found. Those who are 
curious in such matters will find a “Note on the Motto” 
at the close of the introduction, in which Professor Buch- 
heim offers a highly probable explanation of the difficulty. 
On the whole, it would be hard to find an edition of any 








* German Classics. Clarendon Press Series. Edited, with English Notes, by 
C. A. buehheim, Ph.D.:- Vol. VI, Nathan dev Weise: a Dramatic Poem. By 
Lessing. Second Kevised Edition, Cxford: Cla:endon Pre-s. 


Dteiiiie. = 
German classic better furnished with critical notes, without 
being adapted to the purposes of idle students who want to 
do nothing for themselves, and to have everything made eas 
for them. No one can say that there are too many aan 
Those who are only learning German, or who have partly 
forgotten what they once knew, will probably complain that 
there are too few. After reading the notes there wij] 
remain unexplained difficulties for any one who is not an 
accomplished German scholar, and it is well that there should 
be such difficulties, for they will almost always yield to a little 
painstaking study; and no language can be mastered without 
honestly grappling with such difficulties day after day. The 
student who has everything made easy to him the moment he 
comes to a standstill, will never remember what he has learned. 
Dr. Buchheim has hit the happy mean between making every. 
thing easy, and leaving puzzles which no ordinary English 
student would be able to solve. His notes are full of help, 
both literary and philological. But they do not give too 
much. They explain, for the most part, only what few learners 
whoare not already far advanced in knowledge of the language, 
would be able to make out for themselves, and not very much 
more. The introduction, too, is admirable and full of 
interest. To our mind, it rates Nathan the Wise a little too 
high in the dramatic literature of Germany, and does not allow 
enough for the heaviness and want of action in the play. The 
dilatory influences at work from the beginning to the end 
only hold back a dénowement such as might, to all appearance, 
have come almost as well in the first act as in the fifth, 
had it not been necessary for Lessing’s semi-philosophical, 
semi-theological purpose to get in a great deal more dis- 
cussion than could have been compressed into a one-act 
play. Nathan the Wise has undoubtedly passages of great 
power and beauty; but it is at best a slow play, and 
never makes the heart beat. It is, however, an admirable 
representation of some of the best and most tolerant 
wisdom of the eighteenth century; and though the funda- 
mental idea,—that Judaism, Christianity, Mahommedanism, 
are all good, perhaps even equally good, for those who 
have inherited these religions from their ancestors, and that 
these religions can better show what they are really worth 
by a zealous rivalry with each other in good works, than by 
demonstrating any intrinsic superiority of the teaching of one 
over the others,—seems to us profoundly mistaken,—yet no one 
can deny that Lessing has worked out his idea with considerable 
effectiveness, and not only with effectiveness, often also with 
subtlety. Professor Buchheim hardly admits with sufficient 
clearness how very decidedly the fable of the three rings on 
which the story is grounded, tends to the conclusion that 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mahommedanism are all virtually 
on a level, since the superiority of one over the: other is to be 
tested not by the relative value of each intrinsically, but hy 
the subjective earnestness which the professor of each 
throws into the faith he has inherited. That seems to us 
very misleading teaching. Judaism is a truncated form of 
Christianity, Christianity without its personal affections ; 
and Mahommedanism is a corrupted Judaism, a Judaism 
with its morale degraded. The more zealously the Jew 
believes that Christ perverted Judaism, the more dwarfed 
will his Judaism be; and the more persistently the Mahom- 
medan believes that Mahommed completed the teaching of 
Judaism, the more profoundly will he believe in the arbitration 
of the sword and in the paradise of the senses. The parable 
of the three rings borrowed from Boccaccio seems to us a 
thoroughly false foundation for the wise and large tolerance 
which Lessing preached. It is not because these three great 
religions do not differ quite as essentially in their moral essence, 
as those who profess them differ in the fidelity and earnestness 
with which they practise them, that a large and generous 
tolerance is wise ; but because it is simply impossible to bring 
any man to see where he is in error while he runs the risk of 
being persecuted for holding faithfully to that which at the 
time he believes to be the truth. 


Professor Buchheim has admirably brought oat in his 
introduction the literary power of the best portions of the 
play. He somewhat overrates, we think, the wisdom of 
Nathan, especially when he lays such stress on his enlightened 
treatment of Recha’s superstitions; but nothing can be better 
than his estimate of the one character which seems to us the 
most original in the play, the character of the wild Dervish 





who kicks so violently against the trammels of Saladin’s 
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jvil service, and who rushes back so wilfully to his ascetic 
wlitudes and celestial dreams :— 

«The character of the Dervish Al-Haf is one of the most original 
‘1 the drama, and furnishes an additional proof of the inventive 
pow of Lessing. Al-Haji forms, in some respects, a counterpart 
to the Laybrother. Both are tired of the world and wish to lead a 
contemplative life ; but their resignation springs from a different 
source, and therefore takes a different turn. The Laybrother, who 
seems to have ‘known and loved the world,’ wishes perhaps to 
expiate his past life as a trooper, and at any rate he will have 
nothing to do any more with worldly affairs, but will give himself 
entirely up to religious devotions. He is simple-minded, and obeys 
pecause his vow commands it. Al-Hafi, however, was an impulsive, 

enerous character, who gave up his independent position and his 
contemplative life in order to become useful to his fellow-creatures. 
Saladin made him his ‘ treasurer,’ not to administer his treasure, 


but because Ein Bettler wisse nur, wie Bettlern 
Zu Muthe sei ; ein Bettler habe nur 
Gelernt, mit guter Weise Bettlern geben. 
Al-Hafi was, therefore, rather the grand almoner than the treasurer 
of Saladin. He is angry with the latter on account of his thought- 
less liberality, and is dissatisfied with himself because he was 
foolish enough to find out the ‘good side’ in that folly and par- 
ticipate in it. From a passage in a letter written by the famous 
composer Zelter, we learn that an eminent and an eccentric 
arithmetician, named Abram, who lived at the house of Mendels- 
gohn, and in whom Lessing felt an interest on account of his piety 
and his cynicism, served as the model for Al-Hafi; and in the 
second scene of Act ii. he made use of an incident which occurred 
tothe well-known chess-player Michel on losing himself in the 
sight of a game of chess. A prominent passion for chess forms a 
very characteristic trait in the Dervish, and it is most skilfully 
interwoven in the drama. The conflict between his love of truth 
and his friendship for Nathan, in which the Dervish is placed by 
Sittah’s suggestion to borrow money from the former, is most 
amusing ; but it is during his second meeting with Nathan that his 
loveable eccentricities reach their climax. His heart is still sore 
at the thought of the unpardonable way in which Saladin had 
given up as lost a game of chess which was not lost at all, 
Heiszt das spielen ? 
and now the Sultan has sent for Nathan he is sure to drain him to 
the dregs. This thought embitters him so much against the 
world and its affairs, that he abruptly decides to return to his 
‘Ghebers on the Ganges,’ who live in independent poverty ; for 
Am Ganges, 
Am Ganges rur gibt’s Menschen, 
Here the contrast between the Dervish and Nathan comes out most 
strikingly. The former is dissatisfied with the world, and retires 
into a solitary wilderness in order not to become entangled in 
worldly affairs and to lead the passive life of contemplation; 
whilst the latter looks upon the world with the eyes of a 
philosopher, and finds his satisfaction in a life of activity. Still, 
Nathan is deeply penetrated with the worth of his chess-companion, 
and when Al-Haji rushes off to repair straightway to the Ganges, 
to lead there a primitive life without needs and wants, he cannot 
help exclaiming ,— 
Wilder, guter, edler— 
Wie nenw’ ich ihn? Der wahre Bettler ist 
Doch einzig und allein dev wahve Konig! ’ 

That is an excellent specimen of Dr. Buchheim’s criticism ; 
as is also the section on “The Language” of the play, though 
the latter is a little less popular. The German classics, treated as 
Professor Buchheim has treated Lessing’s famous play, will 
do the utmost credit to the Clarendon Press, and give to the 
student of modern German a good many of the same advan- 
tages which the best editors of the Greek and Latin master- 
pieces give to the student of the older classics. 





THE MEMBER FOR SCOTLAND.* 
AMONG the certaminis gaudia which even in these busy days 
linger in the memory of middle-aged Scotchmen, there are 
probably none that are more lasting than those which are 
associated with the combat of more than a generation ago 
between Duncan McLaren, the champion of the Noncon- 
formist bourgevisie of Edinburgh, and Alexander Russel, the 
well-known publicist and humorist. Everybody, as a matter 
of course, took the one side or the other in the fight, just as 
everybody subsequently took the one side or the other in the 
controversy over the “hevesies” of Professor Robertson- 
Smith, and has taken the one side or the other in the 
conflict of the hour over Home-rule. The struggle ended 
to all appearance in favour of McLaren, who became Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh in spite of Russel, and held the position 
till old age compelled him to retire from it. But it 
ended, in a sense, well for Russel also, for it practically 
compelled him to emancipate himself from the parochialising 
influences of Edinburgh, and to throw himself—as he did with 
great success—into Imperial politics. The two men, who were 
for a time estranged, mainly by an action for libel which 





* The Life and Work of Duncan McLaren. By J. B. Mackie. 2 vols. London, 
Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1839, 





McLaren raised against Russel’s newspaper, were reconciled 
in the long-run by circumstances and by the magic of time, 
and had they lived to the present day, would almost 
certainly have been bosom-friends as Unionists. Although 
Russel died many years before McLaren, no biography of 
him has yet been published, though we observe that one is now 
promised. Here, however, we have a careful and, on the whole, 
satisfactory memoir of Duncan McLaren. Mr. J. B. Mackie, 
who is the author of it, cannot and does not pretend to any 
gifts of style, and he is too prone to look at large public 
questions from the provincial and Scotch Nonconformist 
points of view. He is also too undiscriminating an admirer 
of Mr. McLaren. Nor does he so accurately measure his 
subject by the times in which he lived, as does Mr. Wemyss 
Reid in his life of Mr. W. E. Forster. At the same time, 
Mr. Mackie exhibits much good sense and good taste in the 
manner in which he treats the numerous struggles in 
which Mr. McLaren was engaged during his life, including 
that to which we have already alluded as having, in 
effect, immortalised him. Some of the controversies in which 
the nowise romantic hero of this memoir was engaged, 
were of an essentially unimportant and, it must even 
be allowed, petty character. This it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that Mr. Mackie should frankly concede. But a great 
deal of bitter personal feeling was imported into these Kdin- 
burgh faction-fights, no doubt because they were petty. This 
element Mr. Mackie has skilfully eliminated from his work, 
and it will in consequence give offence to no one. 


One of Mr. Mackie’s chapters is termed “The Member for 
Scotland,” because, for a time, this designation, which was some- 
thing more than a nickname, was borne by Mr. McLaren. 
To a large extent, moreover, Mr. Mackie’s object is to prove 
that the title was deserved. At tbe same time, we confess 
that by far the most interesting chapters in this book 
are the earliest, in which the story of his hero’s early 
struggles when engaged in self-making are told. Myr. 
McLaren, who was born on January 12th, 1800—the first 
day of the century, according to the old Scotch style 
—was, as his name implies, of Highland descent and 
parentage. His father belonged to the peasantry of “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night” type. Nevertheless, we are informed 
that “the life of the family, although the religious sentiment 
was dominant, was not gloomy or ascetic ;” while, as in the 
case of so many self-made because strong men, Mr. McLaren 
inherited his tenacity of purpose from his mother, whose 
portrait, as given in the first of these volumes, conveys 
the moral certainty of her being distinguished equally by 
judgment and caution. Duncan, whose earlier days were 
spent in Dalmally, in close vicinity to one of the most 
picturesque regions of the Highlands, and was noted for 
activity of mind rather than for strength of body, was 
apprenticed to merchants in Dunbar, Haddington, and Edin- 
burgh successively. In Haddington his salary was £16 a year, 
with board and lodging; and he started his Edinburgh career, 
destined subsequently to be so successful, with £40 a year. He 
“improved his mind,” as the Scotch say, by attending lectures 
and by connecting himself with libraries. From an early age 
he had a passion for political economy, and it is rather odd 
to find him saying in one of his little chapters of auto- 
biography :—* At this time the Scotsman newspaper was first 
published. One of my friends took in that paper, and was 
so kind as to give me a reading of it, from which I 
derived great advantage. The foundation of all the political 
knowledge I ever had was derived from that paper, which was 
most ably conducted at that time.” Meanwhile he attended 
closely to his employers’ interests, and was entrusted with 
their confidential business. His salary was not, however, 
sufficiently large to enable him to save much, more especially 
as he had to assist relatives who were poorer than himself. In 
all probability, therefore, he would have continued long enough 
in a subordinate capacity, had not a Mr. White, of Glasgow, 
who had taken a fancy to him, started him in business on his 
own account as a draper in Edinburgh, by advancing him 
£800. This was in 1824; thenceforward McLaren’s career was 
not distinguished on the personal side by anything more 
remarkable than the ordinary ups and downs of business. His 
family life was more chequered. He was three times married. 
His last wife, Priscilla, a sister of Mr. John Bright, survives 
him, as do children by all his marriages. A son, by his first 
wife, is now a Scotch Lord of Session. 
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Duncan McLaren was fortunate—although his good fortune 
was due entirely to his probity and industry—in having made 
a start for himself at the early age of twenty-four. He 
was enabled, at an age when most men are compelled by 
circumstances to think only of themselves, to throw himself 
into municipal, ecclesiastical, and general politics. Andit may 
be doubted if any man, even a Scotchman, ever gave himself up 
more completely to work of this kind. He was a United Presby- 
terian and a Voluntary, and, after a struggle of about thirty 
years, succeeded in securing the abolition of the Annuity-tax, an 
impost for the benefit of the Established clergy of Edinburgh, 
against which his brother-Nonconformists rebelled. He was an 
active municipal economist and educationist, looked after the 
Edinburgh city accounts, rose to be Lord Provost, and was 
the means of establishing what are known as the Heriot Free 
Schools, only to see them overthrown before he died. He fought 
shoulder to shoulder with Richard Cobden and his brother-in- 
law, John Bright, for the abolition of the Corn Laws. He was 
a zealous franchise reformer, and, as a leading spirit in the 
famous Tea-Room Secession, aided materially in wringing 
household suffrage for burghs from Mr. Disraeli and the 
Tories. He was as energetic and ready with his pen as with 
his tongue. He was a skilful letter-writer and pamphleteer, 
and before Russel’s day, and when the Scotsman was edited 
by a namesake, though not a relative, of his own, Mr. 
Charles McLaren, he contributed frequently to its columns. 
Finally, Mr. McLaren was an indefatigable and eminently 
successful wire-puller and organiser. He had his share 
of misfortunes before he secured his election for Edin- 
burgh; but when once he had secured it, his position was 
impregnable. He retired from his seat, when an old man, 
merely to make way for his son, and not because his influence 
was on the wnae. He died in April, 1886, one of his last acts 
as a public man being to identify himself thoroughly with 
that section of the Liberal Party which revolted from Mr. 
Gladstone’s leadership on the Irish Question. 

For at least ten years of his Parliamentary life, Mr. 
Duncan McLaren deserved the title given him of “ Member 
for Scotland.” Not that he achieved much in the shape of 
direct legislation for his country, although he was mainly 
instrumental in securing for her a Secretary and an addition 
to her representation. But he looked more than any of his 
Scotch colleagues after her administrative interests, and he 
was sometimes invaluable to her in a negative way, by pre- 
venting her from being presented with certain questionable 
benefits in the shape of English principles of legislation. 
Altogether, to an ordinary English reader this biography will 
seem a somewhat parochial work ; for Mr. McLaren, although 
he had many sympathies with English Liberals, and frequently 
acted with them, was above all things Scotch. But he was an 
honest and fearless if somewhat narrow politician, and the 
place he held in Scotland has not been filled. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEERS.* 
Masor-GENERAL PoRTER has put together a history of his 
corps, which we can only regard as the complement of 
Conolly’s book, giving a minute and interesting account of the 
Royal Sappers and Miners, published before the end of the 
Crimean War. There was a period when the Engineers existed 
alone, and got their labourers where they could; but as soon 
as they supplied officers to the Companies first called Military 
Artificers, and afterwards Sappers and Miners, the histories of 
the two were intimately blended together. It would have been 
more satisfactory could the whole subject have been dealt with 
as one story, so as to avoid repetition; but the Fates have 
willed it otherwise, and thus we have much of the men’s 
services in one work and those of the officers in another, both, 
from 1772 to 1856, going over the same ground. General 
Porter takes us back to the days of the Conqueror, and con- 
tinues the tale from the Crimean War to these latter times ; 
and thus his labours become the complement of Conolly’s 
arduous toils. Between the two we have as much as may 
be necessary relating to the indispensable and ubiquitous 
Engineer. 

Except for the purpose of satisfying curiosity, it was not 
necessary to seek the origin of the corps in “ Waldivus 
Ingeniator,” who held nine manors from the Crown in 1086 ; 
or Bishop Gundulf, who built the White Tower and Rochester 


* History of the Corps of Royal Engineers. By Whitworth Porter, Major- 
General, R.E. 2 vols, London: Longmans and Co, 





a. 
Castle; or ‘‘ Geoffrey the Engineer,” who was fined for dee 
stealing; or the many “King’s Engineers” who are = 
tioned in Pipe and other rolls. We might, however, have 
expected some account of the greatest military engineer jn 
the reign of Coeur de Lion,—Richard Plantagenet himself 
able, inventive architect of castles, and accomplished artil. 
lerist. Asa great-grandfather of allthe Royal Engineers, he 
deserved a little monogram, placing him at the head of the 
long roll of the craft and mystery. If the Corps is to be 
traced to Waldivus or Richard, why should not the Sappers 
and Miners be traced to the band of skilled workers attached 
to the army of Edward I., who is properly styled a “master 
in the art of war”? General Porter seems to have spared 
no pains in his researches, and he has collected many 
interesting facts. Edward Ill, for example, is shown to 
have had at the siege of Calais, not only what we should 
call Sappers and Miners, but “ Ingeniatores, Gunnatores 
et Artillarii”’ Whether Master Giles or Nicholas Merbwry, 
one or both, was the Engineer of Henry V., we have a 
strong belief that Henry himself, if not at Harfleur, then 
during the ensuing campaign in Normandy and the capture of 
Rouen, was to a great extent his own Engineer, using the word 
in its largest sense. The word “ingeniator ” had by this time 
been replaced by that of “attillator,’ whence, it is said, was 
derived the term “artillery.” When we come to the sixteenth 
century, however, the style is “'Trenchmaster,” or “ Captain 
of the Pioneers.” One of the earliest was William Paon, or 
Pawne, apparently an able man in sieging, fortifying, com. 
manding artillery. General Porter quotes a letter from him 
to Wolsey in which, excusing himself for something, he says, 
—“Tam not fumous as report has made. My fumes never 
hurt any man so much as myself.” And apparently they did 
not hurt him much, for he had great employments and 
rewards. Indeed, the Engineers come boldly out in military 
history from the reign of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, when 
we read of Sir Richard Lee, who began as a “ spearman,” 
Rogers, Potinari, and a Sir John Brend, of whom, when he 
died, Chaloner wrote to Cecil,—‘ Such men are not thick sown.” 
Like many of his countrymen, Potinari was also an artist 
and architect. At earlier periods, the monks supplied many 
engineers, and they continued to do so on the Continent until 
the middle of the seventeenth century. There does not appear 
to have been anything like an establishment in England 
until after the Restoration, when the foundations of the 
Corps were laid by slow degrees. From 1683, through 
many vicissitudes, the development has been continuous, the 
large growth having its roots in the Board of Ordnance, rules, 
orders, and instructions for which office were set forth in a 
Warrant of that year. It is remarkable that the Artillery 
were not separated from the Engineers until 1716, of such slow 
growth was military organisation in England. It was the 
same in France, where, although great improvements in all 
matters relating to sieges and fortifications had been suggested 
and pressed in the reign of Louis XIII., they were not adopted 
until his successor had begun bis aggressive career. Perhaps 
we may ascribe our advances in the seventeenth century to 
James II., who had good business ideas. We have been lately 
told that Wellington restored the Board of Ordnance pretty 
much to what James made it. His deep interest in this branch 
of armament was quickened by the famous siege of Vienna in 
1683, an authoritative account of which, now before us in the 
form of a journal by “a principal officer who was in the town 
during the whole time of the siege,” was “ translated out of 
High-Dutch by his Majesty’s special command,” and published 
in 1684. The next year, as we learn from General Porter, Mr. 
Jacob Richards, one of his Majesty’s Engineers, was sent 
“to improve himself in parts beyond the sea,” notably 
to Hungary. He was to keep a daily journal, and report 
to Lord Dartmouth, the then Master-General, which he 
did. At Vienna, we read, he waited on General “Count de 
Taafe,” on whose staff he served as a “volontaire.” There 
he found “Father Gabriel, a Franciscan friar of Savoy, 
learned and knowing in the composition of Artificial Fires,” 
who mixed mercury and antimonium with his powder for bombs, 
and “betwixt whiles, put on five or six pounds of musket- 
bullets,” which assisted “very much towards the splitting of 
the bombs.” Richards served at the siege and capture of Buda 
from the Turks in 1686, and there he saw in action “ Mr. 
FitzJames,” afterwards Duke of Berwick, “ who deported him- 
self with as much firmness as ever young gentleman did,” 
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words grateful to his regal papa, always anxious about his 
Army and Navy. : 

As to the working branch, the wonder is that, at a time when 
siege operations were so common, a regular corps was not 
formed at a very much earlier period. The Sappers and 
Miners were accidentally born of the exigencies which arose 
out of the fortification of Gibraltar. Tn 1772, a small regular 
company was substituted for the hired artisans who were 
under nocontrol. During the great siege, which began in 1779, 
the “Military Company of Artificers was augmented, and 
some years after its victorious close, comparies were raised and 
established in England; and these formed the basis of the 
Sappers and Miners, a title the Artificers acqnired in 1813, so 
that they were really the offspring of the experiment made in 
Gibraltar. At the close of the Napoleonic wars, we seem to 
have been fairly supplied with them ; but the peace broke down 
the engineer as it did all other organisations, and this essential 
force was not brought up to something like efficiency until our 
own day. General Porter, of course, while narrating the military 
history of his corps, explains all the changes which befell it 
from time to time, and the story is a commentary on the small 
influence which foresight has exercised over the constitution 
of our Army,—always, except under Cromwell, and even now, 
toa great extent, a thing of shreds and patches. 

At this time of day it is not in the least necessary to dilate 
on the value of the Royal Engineers. In an age of science 
they are bound to stand in the van, or they could not carry 
on the varied employments which have naturally fallen to 
their share, not only in war or in military labours, but in 
peace and matters purely peaceful. In the latter sphere 
they were not employed until after Waterloo; but we 
all know how much they have since done,—the great 
surveys alone all over the world are a title to honour. In 
our day, also, the curious prejudice which excluded them from 
command has been broken down. On the Continent, engineers 
and artillerymen were employed like the officers of infantry 
and cavalry, but not with us; and a scientific training only 
ceased to be a bar after the Crimean War. If no amount of 
education can make a great captain, every born great captain 
who obtains it is made greater thereby. He can only go to 
the limit of the faculties which he brings into the world with 
his baby-breath, but he can cultivate and develop those 
faculties to the full extent. More or less, soldiers of all arms 
nowadays who are to command must know their trade from 
bottom to top, and there is no reason why an engineer or a 
gunner should not be the man wanted. At all events, the 
best man should be selected, whatever may have been the arm 
in which he was trained. 


One story in this book, told on the authority of Sir John 
Cowell, who had it from Sir Frederick Stovin, is so fine an 
example of reticence, and at the same time so dramatic, that we 
cannot refrain from repeating it. The incident occurred after 
the death of Pakenham, and the disastrous repulse before 
New Orleans :— 

“The troops were ordered by General Lambert to rotire out of 

fire,and a council of war was held to decide on future proceedings. 
This council was assembled in a cottage, little more than a hut, 
and on a table in the centre of the room lay the body of an officer 
of the staff covered with a sheet. There was no other place in 
which to mect, and the members of the council stood around the 
body. News had just reached them that the [American] battery 
on the opposite side of the river had been captured, and was ready 
to act if the attack were renewed. In spite of this success, the 
decision of the council was to abandon the undertaking and 
retreat to the ships.” 
Burgoyne brought off the detachment from the right bank 
of the Mississippi, and it was supposed that he was the man 
who advised retreat; yet, although his voice was urgent for 
action, he bore the reproach in silence, nor did his comrades 
clear him. The vindication has now come. The “body” was 
that of Major Stovin, hastily given over for dead, but not 
dead. “Whilst the council were in debate, he recovered con- 
sciousness, and heard all that passed.” Stout Burgoyne never 
said a word ; but when all the members of that council were 
dead, Stovin spoke to friends in confidence, and now the 
strange incident is authoritatively recorded. What an example 
of reticence, fortitude, and good-comradeship, and how noble 
Burgoyne’s share in the drama! 








TWELVE YEARS’ TRIAL OF THE VIVISECTION 
ACT.* 

Few volumes contain more that is saddening than the little 
pamphlet of twenty-two pages with this title, which we would 
commend to the notice of our readers. Many among them 
will remember the passing of the Act, twelve years ago, which 
would, it was hoped, prevent any torture of animals at the 
hands of men of science within the realm of English dominion. 
Unless such accounts of experiments as are given in this 
pamphlet should be refuted, that hope must be almost sur- 
rendered. Most thankfully should we welcome any evidence 
tending to this refutation; but what form it could take we 
cannot even imagine. The descriptions here given of experi- 
ments by Dr. Roy some years ago, by Drs. Phillips and Bradford 
in 1887, Drs. Sanger Brown and Scbiifer in 1888, Dr. Pye Smith 
for six years previous to 1887, Drs. Lauder Brunton and 
Theodore Cash in 1884, and many others, are all taken from 
their own accounts, in various medical journals. If there be 
any exaggeration in these accounts, it must be the work of 
the experimenters themselves. We have no intention of 
inflicting these descriptions on our readers ; they will take our 
word for it that all the experiments to which they refer 
occasioned what would be called, if human beings were con- 
cerned, excruciating torture. Anesthetics, were they always 
used, and could we hope they meant more than the mere 
pretence which “ M.R.C.S.” pronounces them, would prevent 
but a small part of the pain. A considerable proportion of 
medical investigation at the present moment consists of 
the production of disease, in which the mere puncture 
of inoculation may be a trifle, while the disease itself 
is sometimes acute and prolonged suffering. And, more- 
over, the experiments (as in the case of Ferrier upon 
the brains of monkeys) often last so long—one is men- 
tioned as enduring “for more than seven months ”-—that 
the few minutes of the actual operation seem hardly worth 
consideration in comparison with what follows; and we can 
feel no confidence that any one accustomed to witness 
such protracted sufferings would take pains to secure real 
insensibility (no easy matter when dealing with creatures 
who do not co-operate in the effort) even in those moments 
when the pain is most acute. “ We know,” says “ M.R.C.S.,” 
“that no more than a mere whiff of chloroform dare be given 
in conjunction with curare, or the animal would die,” and 
curare does seem generally used in these operations. 

It will be conceded, we fear, by every one who believes our 
account and cares about the matter, that the state of things 
does not appear much better than it would have been if no 
Act at all had been passed on this subject. The only advan- 
tage secured, as far as we can see, is that no person can per- 
form these experiments, or at least record them, without 
convincing the Home Secretary that he expects some gain to 
Science as likely to result from them. But as almost every 
experimenter would think that some scientific value attached 
to his work, that is not saying much. 

The difficulty of calling public attention to this matter is 
that on the one hand sensitiveness is deadened by a sense of 
secure remoteness, and on the other by the absorbing interest 
that throws all else into the shade. The sufferings here 
described are never witnessed except under the very strongest 
temptation to disregard them. An ordinary person, not 
belonging to the medical profession, is absolutely certain that 
he will not, in any case, come unawares upon the spectacle of 
an animal under vivisection ; while those who do witness this 
spectacle observe it under the strong pre-occupation of research, 
and are deaf and blind to all but the knowledge they hope to 
gain, and the discoveries they hope to make. We are all apt 
to feelas if suffering which we know that we shall never witness 
were in another hemisphere,—something that we had nothing 
to do with. And then, again, every one who does witness 
the suffering is fortified against compassion by motives 
that are just as strong with the humane as the cruel. Putting 
out of the question any other consideration, every student of 
physiology hopes for the kind of distinction most appreciated 
in our day, and there is no mental stimulus more powerful 
than the hope of fame. It is connected with what is highest 
in human nature, and also with what is lowest. All selfish 
feeling responds to the call, and so does a great deal that is 


* Twelve Years’ Trial of the Vivisection Act: has it Stopped the Scientitie 
Torture of Animalsin England? By“ M.R.C.S,.” London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowry, and Co. 
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most remote from selfishness,—for perhaps none ever desired 
fame who did not aim at deserving it. When on the one side 
there is this overmastering impulse, and on the other is 
the suffering of a creature who cannot use any argument 
for itself, and whom the student may deprive even of the 
power to utter a cry, it should not be considered that we make 
any imputation on him in refusing to accept his estimate of 
the thing which he observes only under this temptation 
to minimise its significance. We merely assume that he 
is not exceptionally free from the limitations of ordinary 
humanity. The scientific view of the suffering inflicted by 
him should be checked by a knowledge of that pain in minds 
not steeped in the atmosphere of eager anticipation, and in- 
fluenced by the strongest intellectual stimulus known to man. 
It is this which we would urge on our readers. We have no 
hope that we could induce a single person who does not care 
for the suffering of animals, to consider it by any representa- 
tions or descriptions of ours; and, in fact, the question of 
vivisection does not appear to us a good opportunity for any 
endeavour to create that sympathy where it does not already 
exist in some degree. All we would urge is, that if it 
is right to do these things, it is right to know what they 
are,—and right that persons who stand outside the engrossing 
interests of those who do them, should know what they are. 
To rouse ordinary persons to a duty so painful, is indeed 
difficult; but it should not be impossible, if the promise, 
«Thou shalt be blessed, for they cannot recompense thee,” be 
no exclusive privilege of our species, but (as we believe) the 
enunciation of a universal law. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


WE have already noticed the principal article in the Nineteenth 
Century, the defence of her opinions by the authoress of Robert 
Elsmere; but the number, though it contains nothing striking, 
is full of good papers. Mr. Plimsoll returns to his favourite 
subject, the protection of sailors and ships from loss at sea, 
dwelling this time on the pecuniary damage to the country 
inflicted by our carelessness in not securing that ships shall be 
thoroughly well appointed. He estimates this loss, apparently 
on sound data, at twelve millions a year, and implores all 
commercial men, as well as all good men, to put a stop to it. 
He attributes much of the loss to the practice of allowing 
‘owners to insure their ships for more than their value, and 
ealls upon the Legislature to prohibit that practice first of 
all. Of course, the article being Mr. Plimsoll’s, it contains a 
great deal of watery sentiment; but there is a great deal of 
sense in it too, and we do not ourselves see where a complete 
answer is to be found. Certainly there can be neither justice 
nor wisdom in allowing an owner to insure his vessel, as in 
many of the instances quoted by Mr. Plimsoll, to double its value. 
That must be an encouragement to carelessness, if not to fraud. 
Dr. Wace continues his controversy with Professor Huxley, 
and certainly, in our judgment, convicts him of either mis- 
quoting or misunderstanding Renan; and the Bishop of 
Peterborough explains his meaning in calling some agnostics 
eowardly. He did not call them all cowardly; that would 
be absurd, he says, in the face of Professor Huxley’s 
writings; but he thinks there are cowardly agnostics as 
well as cowardly Christians, and has in his eye espe- 
cially a class who escape the difficulties of the pro- 
blem by saying, “I don’t know!” which often means, “I 
don’t care!” Dr. Magee might have added that there 
are a good many “agnostics” who have convinced them- 
selves, or at least think they have, that thoroughgoing 
materialism is the only truth, but who conceal their con- 
clusion from fear of the social consequences which. still, 
outside London, fall upon those who openly profess a dis- 
belief in God. There is surely cowardice in that attitude, 
though we should admit, as fully as the Bishop does, that 





many agnostics, probably a majority of those before the | 
public, were even haughtily sincere. It is a symptom of the | 


time, however, that negative theology is becoming so far 
popular that it is attracting hypocrites, men who are only 
agnostics because they fancy that to believe is somehow un- 
intellectual. 
the actual working of the House of Commons, declares 
that the new rules have greatly improved procedure, but 
that it is still indispensable to abolish the debate on 
the Address, and to allow business to go on from Session 
to Session, though not from Parliament to Parliament. 
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enables Government to pass its Bills, and that fear 
would be removed or greatly decreased——Mr. Myers’s essay 
on “ Tennyson as Prophet,” contains some admirable writing 
open mainly to this cavil, that it is a pity in criticism, 
which, however scientific in reality, should be literary in 
form, to employ strictly metaphysical terminology. It cannot 
always be helped, but it always impedes the general acceptance 
of what else might be popular thought. More is gained, we 
fear, towards inspiring conviction by sentences of restrained, 
yet intelligible satire, like this description of the Comtist 
philosophy :—* Never have we come nearer to ‘ the grin without 
the cat’ of the popular fairy tale than in the brilliant para. 
doxes with which some kindly rhetorician—himself steeped in 
deserved prosperity—would fain persuade us that all in this 
sad world is well, since Auguste Comte has demonstrated 
that the effect of our deeds lives after us, so that what 
we used to call eternal death—the cessation, in point of 
fact, of our own existence—may just as well be con. 
sidered as eternal life of a very superior description.” With 
Mr. Myers’s general view of the Laureate as the poet of 
spiritual hope, we fully coincide; but do not see that to take that 
view requires any great earnestness of study. Mr. Knowles 
makes the noteworthy suggestion that instead of adding a 
Monumental Chapel to Westminster Abbey, the Cloisters, 
which are, in fact, parts of it, should be utilised as a Pantheon, 
the green space in the centre being used occasionally for the 
actual interment of the illustrious dead. This suggestion, 
which would, in the architect’s opinion, afford space for at 
least another century, is one for experts, but it is one which, 
on the ground of economy alone, is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. To that which Mr. W. Morris sends as Secretary 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
we cannot accord the same praise. He would substitute 
for the religious chapel a Pagan hall, with a loggia as 
entrance, and so destroy the whole idea of the Abbey. 
He says:—‘We may venture to suggest as a body in- 
terested in architecture generally (though some of our 
detractors will not allow this), that the form which such a 
building should take ought not to be that of a ‘chapel,’ which 
implies an altar and ritual—things which might hurt the 
susceptibilities of some of the successful competitors—but 
rather of a long hall with a loggia as covered entrance to it.” 
All interested in emigration should study carefully Mr. 
Tuke’s report on the prosperous condition of the emigrants 
whom he has helped to send from the most congested districts 
of Ireland to Minnesota. He has now sent away ten thousand 
persons—unhappily,a mere drop in the ocean—and so great is 
the desire to emigrate, that hundreds of families have within 
the last few weeks sailed for South America, to a land they 
know nothing of, populated by a stranger people, being 
attracted solely by the free passages offered by the Argentine 
Republic. 








The March number of the Contemporary Review is unusually 
dull. There are papers of value, the best, perhaps, being Mr. 
E. Whymper’s on “The Panama Canal ;” but there is nothing 
to which the ordinary reader seeking entertainment will turn 
with hope, unless, indeed, he is of a kind to be attracted 
by Canon Wilberforce’s sentimental wish-wash about the 
Christian duty of surrendering Ireland, in the name of “ love,” 
to be governed by the nominees of the National League. Mr. 
Wilberforce believes that there is something divine about a 
majority, that “movements wakened into activity from the 
central fires of a nation’s heart are finally irresistible ;” but 
he accords no reverence to a majority if it is Unionist, and 
would despise the “ fire” in England’s heart if it flamed up at 
the thought of a bitter humiliation. He even ventures to 
say :—‘ The intellect, the wealth. the social rank of Judea 
combined against the claims of Him whom the common 
people ‘heard gladly,’ and the inspired narrative affords 
an impressive example that the instincts of the less 
well instructed masses, when in direct opposition to the 
classes, the professions, the ecclesiastics, can be right.” The 
Canon, one would think, might have remembered that it 
was because of the cry of the common people that Christ was 
executed, in opposition to the cold judgment of the Roman 
gentleman, and that the Jewish masses, so far from accepting 
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Christ, remain in all climates and countries to this hour his | 
most determined opponents. If States are to be governed by | 
the emotions to which Canon Wilberforce appeals, woe to 
States! ——Mr. Whymper maintains that M. de Lesseps from 
the first knew the engineering difficulties of the Panama Canal, 
and deliberately falsified the estimates in order to attract sub- 
seribers, and certainly convicts him either of extreme ignorance 
or of preposterously sanguine calculations. He is probably too 
severe, the truth being, we suspect, that the success of the Suez 
Canal turned M. de Lesseps’s head, that he thought the second 
project sure to be accomplished and sure to pay, and that he 
never even in his own mind attended to the engineering 
details. It is to be noted that Mr. Whymper thinks that 
there is little or nothing to show for the expenditure already 
incurred, which is “greater than the capital of the Suez 
Canal and the whole of its earnings” since completion. The 
collapse of the Panama Canal is, in fact, the greatest blow 
ever endured by the investing classes of France. Mr. H. 
H. Fowler’s paper on Committees of Supply is too technical, 
but his suggestion that undisputed payments should not be 
discussed in Committee of Supply, but only disputed votes, 
the character of the vote being settled by a Select Com- 
mittee, seems primd facie sensible. The value of the paper 
consists, however, first of all in an astounding statement 
about the efficiency of Committees of Supply, upon which we 
have commented elsewhere. There is interest for the astro- 
nomer in the account of the Cape Observatory, and its careful 
observations on the stars, by which it is hoped that by next 
April the whole heavens south of the Tropic of Capricorn will 
have been covered, and all stars visible through the telescope 
or to man’s new retina, sensitised photographic plates, will have 
been recorded. Mr. A. M. Clerke mentions incidentally that 
under close observation, our knowledge of the tremendous, 
indeed unimaginable, velocity at which some stars are moving is 
increasing :—“ One in the Great Bear, known as ‘Groombridge 
1830,’ invisible to the naked eye, but sweeping over at least two 
hundred miles each second, long led the van of stellar speed ; 
Professor Pritchard’s photographic determination of the 
parallax of « Cassiopeiw shows, however, that inconspicuous 
object not only to be a sun about forty times as luminous as 
our own, but to be travelling at the prodigious rate of three 
hundred miles—while Dr. Elkin’s result for Arcturus gives it 
a velocity of little less than four hundred miles—a second !” 
It is possible to record such a fact; but the mind no more 
comprehends it in any true sense of comprehension than it 
comprehends what is meant by the other statement that Alpha 
Centauri, the star nearest to us, is twenty-five and a half 
billions of miles distant, its light taking four and a half years 
to reach human eyes. 








In the Fortnightly, Sir Charles Dilke commences an account 
of “The Belooch and Afghan Frontiers of India,” which is 
as interesting a bit of narrative as has recently appeared, and 
shows that Sir Charles would have made a first-rate war 
correspondent. He reserves his conclusions for the next 
nunber, but he states in advance that his opinion of the 
power of Russia to invade India has been greatly modified, 
and that he now thinks the danger exceedingly serious. 
Professor Max Miiller’s lecture on “Some Lessons of Anti- 
yuity” is amusing to read, though a little elementary for readers 
who know anything; and it contains incidentally some curious 
facts. For example, the chief gold coin of all countries near 
the Mediterranean has always been’ of nearly the same 
weight; the earliest, the Babylonian shekel, containing as 
much gold as Philip of Macedon’s gold coinage, or our 
own gold sovereign. He does not, however, explain what 
suggested the weight of the original shekel, though it is easy 
to see why an acceptable coin having once been introduced, 
new Mint Masters would be very slow to make any alteration in 
its weight. He mentions, too, that almost throughout antiquity 
the Babylonian ratio of silver to gold, thirteen to one, was 
maintained intact, a curious proof that the production of 
the two metals continued almost uniform. The most 
valuable suggestion in the paper on South Africa, by Mr. 
F. I. Ricarde-Seaver and Sir Charles Metcalfe, is that 
the government of the ‘new wild regions we acquire in 
South Africa, like Bechuanaland, should be handed over to 











Companies like the North Borneo Company, who would im- 
prove as well as govern them. A Company would not excite 
Boer jealousy, and could do many things a regular Colonial | 
Government could not attempt. That is true; but is not the | 





alternative or Indian plan of appointing nearly despotic Chief 
Commissioners a simpler and more effective scheme? The 
mixture of the desire for good government with the desire for 
a good dividend does not always work well, and it is most 
difficult to induce settlers to regard a Company asa real Govern- 
ment at all——Lord Carnarvon, in a pleasant and scholarly 
paper, gives his general impressions of “Australia in 1888,” 
but they are not minute enough to remain upon the mind. 
They leave only a general conviction that Australia is a larger 
England, witha much more enjoyable climate. This, however, 
is a striking incidental sketch of the now extinct bush- 
rangers :— 

“In the realities of every-day life they doubtless played a 
disagreeable part, but there were amongst them men who were 
allured to their wild profession rather by the excitement and 
adventure of it than by the more sordid side of the business. 
Their courage and resource were often worthy of a better calling. 
In Victoria there was a small band who manufactured for them- 
selves out of scythes and ploughs and old iron a complete suit of 
armour, so rude and heavy that Goliath himself might have fainted 
under its weight, but which on their Herculean frames served its 
purpose, and still shows the marks of ineffectual pistol-shots. 
Two such men have been known to lay the whole of a small town, 
with its shops and banks, under contribution; one man, single- 
handed, would sometimes stop the mail and plunder every 
passenger; two or three would indefinitely defy the powers of the 
police. As a rule, they were not supposed to shed blood wantonly ; 
and this and the friendly terms, which they undoubtedly main- 
tained with certain sections of the population, contributed to give 
them an immunity for many years. They lived in these vast 
solitudes till they sometimes became imbued with the superstitions 
of the gloomy scenery. On one occasion one of the gang gave his 
victim the usual alternative of his money or his life, and when the 
latter declined to surrender his property the bushranger stepped 
aside, knelt down behind a rock, and prayed earnestly that it 
might be put into the traveller’s heart to give up all that he had, 
and so tu spare him the necessity of shooting him. Their pic- 
turesque life deserves a chapter in some future history of Aus- 
tralia, and when time has laid its softening touch upon them and 
their exploits, they will probably be remembered by novelists and 
poets with much the same fond sentiment which is now accorded 
to Claude Duval and Dick Turpin and other gentlemen of the road.” 








The most instructive article in the number is, perhaps, 
Mr. Bourchier’s “ Heritage of the Hapsburgs,” from which we 
extract the following table of the population :— 


Austad (CISLEITHANIA). | Hungary (TRA*SLEITHANIA). 


CRONIN 55 sc dccdecssucetaeseaenecaes 8,5 0,000 | Magyars ............. ee ceeeeeeeeeees ee 5,090,000 
Slavs :— Slavs: — 
Czechs aesicanignadebenesacecatcy MAME TRINMNINNE ce <cc.ccccesaeidiisessdsccsen Tae 
(Bohemia and Moravia.) (Northern Carpathians ) 
|  errrrmreererrns a Lear aeaane 3,120,000 
(West Galicia.) | (C oatia, &c.) 
Ruthenians rs mare 2,940,000 
(East Galicia ) | (Transylvania ) 
WIN ok ois dciavsccaasarnokeas : : a Germans : .. 500,000 


(Styria, Carinthia, Carniola.) (Chiefly Transylvania.) 


Dalmatians and Istrians....... 700,000 } 

TEIN  acintnsassntsccansaesasineasae 515,000 

That shows 9,000,000 Germans and 5,600,000 Magyars to 
20,000,000 Slavs of all descriptions, 3,000,000 Roumanians. 
and 500,000 Italians. Mr. Bourchier says the Emperor is 
completely convinced of the necessity of conciliating the Slav 
races, and but for Prince Bismarck’s opposition, would 
willingly restore autonomy to Bohemia. At present, the only 
Slav race thoroughly conciliated are the Slavs of Galicia. 
Mr. Bourchier’s ideal for Eastern Europe is a federation under 
the Hapsburgs, with Constantinople for their Eastern and 
Vienna for their Western capital—a dream which, if Russia 
became powerless, might possibly be realised. It cannot, 
however, he admits, be even considered “ until the great war 
has come and gone,” and the great war may end in a victory 
for the less civilised Power. Madame Blaze de Bury 
gives a frightful picture of the decadence of thought in 
France, which we would fuin hope is exaggerated. If it is 
not, France will die. She affirms that Henri Chambige, 
who recently ravished and murdered the wife of a friend, a 
woman who gave him no encouragement, is an idol with a 
certain cultivated class, who call him their “great, loyal, 
sincere, vibrative Henri,’ who will one day “be the judge of 
those wretched earthly judges who have dared to judge him.” 
They do not, be it observed, affirm his innocence of the charge, 
but defend him because he was such a “gentle weakling,” or 
the gentlest weakling of the age. We fancy Madame de Bury 
treats les Décadents too seriously. There is a ring of in- 
sincerity in all the nauseous sentiments she quotes. If they 
were sincere, we should believe that a second conquest of Gauls 
by Franks would be a good thing for the world. 

Longman’s publishes this month a story by Mrs. Deland, the 
author of John Ward, Preacher, called ‘“‘ At Whose Door.” 
It is a painfully pessimistic story, full of power, but full also 
of the American tendency to choose hysterical heroines. This 
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one had suffered nothing which would make a healthy girl of 
deep religious impressions even think of suicide. It is true 
she shrank in the end, but her exaggeration of feeling would, 
but for the writer’s skill, weary and exasperate an English 
reader. Mrs. Deland’s incidental sketches of the old Quakers 
are, however, delightful, and curiously free from strain. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—»~——_ 
What Must I Do to Get Well? and How Can I KeepSo? By “One 
who has Done it.” An Exposition of the Salisbury Treatment. 
(Sampson Low.)—This is a very clear and interesting exposition 
of the treatment which, for short, we may call the treatment of 
inside washing, proposed by Dr. Salisbury, of New York. Most of 
our great physicians now recommend in a milder form what Dr. 
Salisbury recommends in a stronger form,--i.e., the hot-water 
rinsing of the stomach and the intestines at times sufficiently far 
removed from that of eating ;—for at or near a meal the diluting 
of the gastric juice with any other fluid is simply mischievous. 
Dr. Salisbury’s treatment, however, rests on other assumptions 
besides this,—and others of which we imagine that it should take 
more experience to verify than he and his assistants have been able 
to command, even after twenty years’ trial. He assumes that all, 
or almost all, disease arises from inadequate alimentation ; finds by 
a long course of experience on many stomachs, that beef is far the 
most nutritive, and purely nutritive, of all foods, and recommends 
to the sick to abstain almost entirely from everything but beef for 
that purpose, using the hot water freely to remove all the ferments 
which, he thinks, produce most of the diseases from which we suffer. 
A very good account of Dr. Salisbury’s view is given by the writer of 
this book, who is a thorough believer, and has had wonderful success 
not only in self-treatment, but in advising some scores of friends, 
who have recovered under it. To the theory of Dr. Salisbury, of 
course, we can have nothing to say, except that it probably hits 
many serious sources of disease, but that it is extremely unlikely 
that it hits all the sources of disease. And to the practice, we can 
only say that this very trustworthy account of it shows that it 
often has brilliant success. For the rest, we recommend the 
account here given heartily to our readers. 





The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a complete edition of Tennyson’s poems, in the same 
form as the edition recently published by the same publishers of 
Wordsworth. It contains all the latest poems of the author, as 
well as all the earlier poems and those of the middle period, the 
dramas included, and is furnished with an index of first lines as 
well as with a full table of contents. The only important feature 
of the Wordsworth volume which is wanting in this, is the date 
of the various poems. 


Cressy. By Bret Harte. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—This 
is a story of life in the South-West of the States. The heroine, 
from whom it takes its name, is, at first sight—and, it might be 
said, at last sight too—an outrageous flirt. But amore subtle 
analysis of her character shows us that she was a double-natured 
person. One nature made her love the schoolmaster, the one 
person in the place who represented culture and refinement, and a 
tone of thinking wholly diverse from the roughness and violence 
of frontier ways. But she was quite conscious that this was not the 
practical affection that ends in marriage. Indeed, she tells her 
lover so plainly enough ; but, of course, he does not believe it. 
As to the other half of her life, she is like other girls of her class, 
and has lovers from the class to which her father belongs. To 
one of these she is ultimately married, and the poor schoolmaster 
is left lamenting, with no other consolation than what he gets 
from the remark of his young pupils,—“ Why, we knowed it all 
along, Sir.” Our sympathy for him is diminished by the fact that 
his own record is not quite clear. The life in these parts is sketched 
with the firm and dexterous touch which the author knows how to 
give. It seems to bea land where a good aim with the rifle is a more 
valuable acquisition than a good knowledge of the law. How, in- 
deed, any man can survive for a year where quarrels are so bitter, 
and decided by means so energetic, passes our comprehension. 
McKinstry, the settler, is a curious figure; and his wife one more 
curious still. The roughness, not to say repulsiveness, of the life 
pictured in Cressy is happily relieved by some sympathetic sketches 
of natural beauty. 

We have received the fifth annual issue of Bible Work at Home 
and Abroad (Cassell and Co.), a “record of the work of Bible 
Women and Nurses,” an interesting account, published monthly, 
and collected in this volume of a valuable work. We have also 
to acknowledge the fifty-ninth volume of the Homilist. Edited 
by D. Thomas, D.D., and the Rev. J. J. 8S. Bird. (Houlston and 
Sons.)—Homilies, reviews of theological literature, notes on 





current topics, sometimes of a somewhat powerful kind, an 
matters, make up what is always an interesting volume. 

The Student’s English Church History. Third Period. 
Perry, M.A. (John Murray.)—In this volume Canon Pe 
pletes his work, carrying down the history from the accession of 
the House of Hanover to the present time. The author occupies 
what may generally be called the High Church standpoint. He 
is dissatisfied with the liberty allowed by the decisions of 
the Privy Council, and regards the latitude granted by the 
Gorham and “Essays and Reviews” judgments as but indifferently 
compensated by that pronounced in the cause of “Shephard », 
Bennett.” And he looks to a Court which shall pronounce 
authoritative and constructive decisions, laying down what is 
taught by the Church, not what may be taught by its ministers 
without imperilling their status. If he gets his wish, the day of 
disruption will be close at hand. But we cannot discuss Canon 
Perry’s views. We may commend his book as a careful and useful 
manual of its subject. 

Poultry Chit-Chat. By ‘Major B.” (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)— 
This volume—which might, by-the-way, have been of a more handy 
shape—contains the outline of the writer’s practical experience, 
It is an enlarged edition of a pamphlet entitled “ Poultry at a 
Glance,” and discusses various matters interesting to the poultry- 
keeper, among them the crucial question,—“ Do poultry pay ?” 
The answer is not by any means so easy or obvious as those think 
who are always indignantly asking,—‘“ Why do we import so many 
millions of eggs from France ?”’ The fact is, that eggs, unless they 
are of a fancy breed, cannot be sold for a remunerative price,— 
remunerative, i.e., if you have to buy food and pay labour. But 
if you feed fowls as much as possible on the scraps of a considerable 
household, properly dealt with, and attend to them yourself or by 
means of some unpaid helper, they will pay, unless, indeed, you 
have bad luck. But you will not make your fortune. “Major 
B.’s”’ book may be recommended as sound and sensible. 

Reminiscences of @ Rambler. By W. Lerwick Fermor. (Wyman 
and Sons.)—Some sporting reminiscences in various parts of the 
world, as North America and North Africa, some lucubrations on 
various matters under the title of “‘On Common-Sense,” an essay 
“Concerning Men and Women,” a tale called “ A Channel Island 
Sketch,” and some verses which are well intentioned but scarcely 
well executed, make up this volume. The “sketches” are the 
best, for here the writer has something to tell. 

A Thought-Reader’s Thoughts. Being the Impressions and Con- 
fessions of Stuart Cumberland. (Sampson Low and Co.)—That 
this is a very readable and entertaining book, need hardly be said. 
An intelligent man who has travelled about the world (the present 
volume is confined to Europe and Egypt, but other regions are 
referred to), and seen a number of notable persons in a quite 
informal way, has, of course, much that is curious to tell. But it 
is more than entertaining; it has a considerable value. Mr. 
Cumberland is of necessity a shrewd observer ; indeed, his oceu- 
pation makes him cultivate the faculty of observation to the very 
highest pitch, and much that he says is well worth attention. Let 
any one, for instance, read his chapter about Russia. A more 
wholesome corrective to the rhapsodies that we hear from some 
quarters could not be found. Mr. Cumberland had peculiarly 
good opportunities of seeing the country—that is, oficial Russia— 
as it is; and his conclusion as to the falsehood and venality 
that prevail in it is very decided. A man may go there 
and never have his eyes opened, since men have a quite extra- 
ordinary faculty of keeping them shut, especially when early 
prepossessions help to close them; but no one can come 
into actual business contact with the authorities and retain 
his delusion. A more damning record of mendacity and 
corruption among high and low than may be found here, could 
hardly be imagined. The “ thought-reader” did not carry away 
a much more favourable impression of Spain than he did of Russia. 
Among other dubious qualities of the Spaniards, is what may be 
called, without reserve, their meanness. Here is an instance. 
Mr. Cumberland gave a séance at a Spanish club. He asked no 
payment, but it was understood that a present and a purse were 
to be given. The séance was held; afterwards came a supper. The 
next day the present was duly delivered, but the purse, it was ex- 
plained, had been emptied in paying for the supper. Meanness, 
of course, is not confined to Spain. Some of the American 
nouveaux riches seem to run it hard. Mr. Cumberland com- 
monly refuses to perform at private entertainments (he never 
takes a fee for a private séance). Once he was over-persuaded. The 
next morning came a note, with a gift, from the hostess, the wife 
of some silver, brass, or iron “ king” (brass, probably, for choice). 
The note was polite; but the gift was one of the things that one 
buys in the Palais Royal. About men as about cities, the 
“thought-reader” has many curious things to say. None of 
his figures is more remarkable than Mr. Gladstone. That he 
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is a born leader, singularly mesmeric, with an unequalled 
personal charm, are among Mr. Cumberland’s conclusions about 
him. He found him, too, from his point of view, singularly 
changeable, “a man of varied moods, scarcely any two days 
finding him alike.’ Another observation was that though singu- 
larly well able to conceal his thoughts, he was quite unable to 
conceal his emotions. Among other interesting persons with 
whom Mr. Cumberland has been brought into contact, is the 
Khedive of Egypt. A propos of Egypt, we are promised in a future 
book “a complete exposition of Indian juggling and so-called 
Oriental occultism.” If our author can satisfactorily explain the 
“plant” performance (that in which a plant is made to grow 
under the eyes of the spectator), he will have accomplished what 
no Western observer has hitherto been able to do. We await the 
fulfilment of this promise with anxiety. Arabi also was interviewed. 
He pronounces him to be “intellectually far the Khedive’s 
inferior,” and, for his particular purpose, an indifferent subject. 
Perhaps this accounts for Arabi’s regarding Mr. Labouchere as 
the most eminent of English politicians. Of his own peculiar gift 
and the manifestations of it, Mr. Cumberland has much to say. It 
is, he thinks, a power common enough, but rarely present in a very 
high degree, and still more rarely cultivated. Of its genuineness 
no reasonable person can entertain a doubt. The reading of the 
number of a bank-note sealed up in an envelope is now quite a 
common achievement ; yet a few years ago what a fuss was made 
about it! We fancy that Mr. Labouchere would not wager £50 
on the negative result of an experiment. Mr. Cumberland tells 
us that he seldom fails in it. It is about time for this curious 
fact, which a few years ago no one believed, to reach the stage of 
«*'Who ever doubted it ?” 

Protestant Missionsin Pagan Lands. By the Rev. Edward Storrow. 
(John Shaw.)—On both sides of the misssionary controversy it 
will be conceded that it is well to know the facts. These Mr. 
Storrow gives, of course from the point of view of a sympathetic 
observer. He sketches the history of missions, and gives an 
account of their present condition. © 

The Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., publishes a devotional work, 
« First Thoughts for First Hours,” under the title of Every Morning. 
(Charles Burnet and Co.) ‘We have also received :—Our In- 
heritance: an Account of the Eucharistic Service in the First Three 
Centuries. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Skeffington and 





. Son.) ——The Expositor. Vol. VIII. Third Series. Edited by the 


Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
Among the contributors are Professor Bruce, who writes on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; Professor Cheyne, who gives among 
other things two “ Studies in Practical Exegesis ;” and Professor 
Ramsay, who writes on ‘ Early Christian Monuments in Phrygia: 
a Study in Early Church History.” There is an excellent etched 
portrait of Ewald. —-The Treasury of Scripture Knowledge (Bagster 
and Son), ‘‘consisting of five hundred thousand Scripture refer- 
ences and parallel passages from Canne, Browne, Blayney, Scott, 
and others, with numerous illustrative notes, arranged to suit all 
editions of the Holy Scriptures.” Elements of Plane Analytic 
Geometry. By John D. Runkle. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.) 


We have received the ninth volume of The People’s Bible: Dis- 
courses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hazell 
and Watson.)—This instalment contains I. Chronicles, x.—II. 
Chronicles, xx. In the Present-Day Tracts on the Higher Criticism 
(Religious Tract Society), we have six of the tracts reprinted with 
the common purposes of defending the authenticity of various 
portions of the Bible assailed by critics. Dean Payne Smith 
argues for the Mosaic authorship and credibility of the Pentateuch. 
It is difficult to follow him in his uncompromising advocacy of his 
thesis. Many undoubtedly orthodox critics feel themselves com- 
pelled to stop short. Protessor Bruce discusses the theories of F. 
C. Baur, Dr. Wace argues for the authenticity of the Four Gospels, 
Dr. Godet for the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
and for the authenticity of Romans, I. and II. Corinthians, and 
Galatians; while there is a paper by the late Dean Howson on the 
“ Evidential Value” of these same Epistles. We have also 
received the second volume of Christian Apologetics. By J. 
H. A. Elrard, D.D. ‘Translated by the Rev. John Macpher- 
son, M.A. (T. and IT. Clark.)——Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, by the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D. (Macmillan), 
edited by a contemporary, as a memorial of a learned man, 
who certainly left behind him no adequate memorial of his 
abilities and attainments.——Sanwel and Saul: their Lives and 
Times, by the Rev. William J. Deane, M.A. (Nisbet and 
Co.), a volume in the series of “Men of the Bible.” Non- 
Miraculous Christianity, and other Sermons, by George Salmon, 
D.D., (Macmillan and Co.), a second edition. Every-Day 
Christian Life. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. (W. Isbister.) 
Inspiration of the Old Testament. By Alfred Cave, B.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Sermons in Symbols. By Rev. Hugh B. Chap- 





























man, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——Church Reform, 
edited by Albert Grey and the Hon. and Rev. Canon Fremantle 
(same publisher), a volume in the series of “'The Imperial 
Parliament,” appearing under the editorship of Mr. Sydney 
Buxton. The Atonement, Viewed in the Light of Certain Modern 
Difficulties, by the Rev. J. J. Lias (Nisbet and Co.), a second 
edition. The volume contains the Hulsean Lectures for 1883-84. 
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The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


GENUINE ONLY 


SUTTON’S. DIRECT FROM 


SUTTON AND 


SEEDS. | READING. 


Pricep Lists POsT-FREE. 


SONS, 





HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure. —British Medical Journal, 


VAN 





| Just published, Seventh Edition, Twelfth Thousand, Revised and 
| greatly Enlarged, with many ua Tilustrations. 
} B 


8, 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
| By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S, F.R MS., &. 
O U R With 70 Illustrations, price ls., cloth, 
Press NOTICE. ; 
“This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight-preservation. The most 
E Y E Ss. interesting part of the book perhaps is that which relates to 
| the choice of spectacles.”’—Health. ’ 
CHATTO and WINDUs, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers, D 
| Sent free for Is. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownina, 35 
| Alfred Place West, South Kensington, 8. W., and 63 Strand, W.c. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as ‘the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps ia 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











—————— s 
Allen (G.), Devil’s Die, Cr 8V0 .1......sseereeeeeee sesscesesenereeeeee(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Arnold (E,), Oriental Poems, 8 vols. cr 8VO ...........000+ paskivancesea ....(Triibner) 48/0 
Ashton (W. E.), Questions and Answers on Obstetrics, cr 8vo......(Renshaw) 4/6 
Australian Heroes and Adventurers, Cr 80 .......scsccccsceeseeeeeeseee ....(W. Scott) 2/0 
Aveling (E.), Chemistry, cr 870 ...........s:esssssssserscesseeeesenees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Baume (P.), Commercial French and English Correspondence..,...(Hachette) 2/6 
Bennett (A. W.), Handbook of Cryptogamic Botany, 8vo............ (Longmans) 16/0 
Bosanquet (B.), Essays and Addresses, cr 8V0..,......-0:2+0+6 ....(Sonnenschein) 4/0 
Brewer (J. 8.), Elementary Engineering, 12mo. ..(W. Blackwood) 2/0 
Brown (C.), Commercial French, cr 8vo ...... sehinea (Hachette) 2/0 
Caffyn (S. M.), Miss Milne and I, cr 8vo.......... bavalaobbonceeuiankesceien (Rivingtons, 2, 
Cayley (A.), Mathematical Papers, Vol. I., 4to ............ (Camb, Univ. Press) 25/0 
Cecil (E.), Notes of My Journey Round the World, &vo ........... Longmans) 12/6 
Chamberlain (B. H.), Handbook of Colloquial Japanese, cr 8vo_...(T: tibner) 12/6 
Cobb (S.), Karmel the Scout, cr 8V0  ..........ssseeseeceeeeneeeeensseees (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 












Cox (P.), Queer Peop'e: Goblins, &c., 4to........ (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Cox (P.), Queer People: Paws and Claws, 4to .. seeeeee (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Cox (P.), Queer People: Wings and Stings, 4to... ..» (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 


Cumberland (8.), Fatal Affinity, cr 8V0............:c0:cereeseeeeeee oxervel (S. Blackett) 1/6 














Daudet (A.), Recollections of a Literary Man, ...(Routledge) 3/6 
De Salis (Mrs.), Cakes and Confections, lzmo .. (Longmans) 1/6 
De Salis (Mrs.), Puddings 4 la Mode, 12mo 1/6 
Eales (S. G.), The Mystic Vimo, 12m0............ccc.ceseeeeeseeeeees F : 3/6 
Eggleston (K.), Household History of the United States, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 12/0 
Field CAE, TD MERI SOUD one cnnsas ce senesnsasersecensssononenn +..(Chapman & Hall) 7/6 
Fischer (E), Exercises in Preparation of Organic Compounds, cr 

Wb so cphcnp eis sans nous bepehaais Rinuarsacousrelaubibase pbabibeaioee aneouee (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Gye (P.), New Law of Rates, 8V0 ...........s.ssscccrssscceeeeeees (Waterlow) 2/0 
Hare (H.), Questions and Answers on Physiology, cr 8vo ......... .. (Renshaw) 4/6 
Hunter (W. A.), Railway and Canal Traffic Act, Part I., 8vo ............ (Sweet) 7/6 
Irresponsibility and its Kecognition, cr 8VO ...........+ spc caeibcsalssetanen (T:aibner) 3/ 


Judge. Burnham’s Daughters, cr 8vo ..(Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Martin (E.), Questions and Answers on Surgery, cr 8vo ...............(Renshaw) 4/6 
MeCormack (W.), Surgical Operations, 4to ....... picteesseine .(Smith & Elder) 10/0 
McPherson (J. G.), Fairy-Tales of Science, Cr 8V0 ....4....sssseecereenene (Gemmell) 3/6 
Montaigne’s Essays, ed. by J. H. McCarthy, Vels. I. and II. (D. Stott)—each 3/0 
Nancrede (C. B.), Questions and Answers on Anatomy, cr 8vo...... (Renshaw) 4/6 
Napier (J.), Construction of Wonderful Canon of Lagarithms...(Blackwood) 15/0 
Quick (W. A.), Methodism : a Parallel, 8vo ........ Diiaiesanapaeel (Wes. Conf, Office) 3/6 
Ritehie (D. G.), Darwinism and Polit cs, cr 8vo........... seeoeeeee-(SOMMEnSChein) 2/6 
Russell (A.), Light that Lighteth Every Man, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Semple (CU. E. A.), Questions and Answers on Pathology, cr 8vo...(Renshaw) 4/6 
Sheldon (L. V.), J. D. B. in South Africa, cr 8vo ribner) 7/6 
Siemens (C. W.), Scientific Works of, 3 vols. 8vo .... (J. Murray) 36/0 
Stebler (F. G.), Best Forage Plants, folio ......... ...(D. Nutt) 12/6 
Stedman (A. M.), Easy Latin Exercises, cr 8vo (Rivington) 2/6 
Thomsett (G.), Sacred Trust, cr 8VO ...........0..s00e (Remingtons) 5/0 
Turner (A. B.), Commerce and Banking. cr 8vo..... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Warden (F.), St. Cuthbert’s Tower, 3 vols, cr 8V0................66 (Cassell & Co.) 31/ 

Warleigh (H. 8.), Ages Past, Present, and Future, cr 8vo ............ (Kirshaw) 7/6 
Westcott (B. F.), Gifts for the Ministry, 8vo .......... ..(Macmillan) 1/6 
What Must I Do to Get Well ? cr 8vo......... 
Whitby (B.), Awakening of Mary Fenw 
Williams (M. M.), Buddhism, 8vo .................008 inuseiiiinnnapeinen sp heletiie (J. Murray) 21/0 
Wolff (L.), Questions and Answers on Medical Chemistry, cr 8vo (Renshaw) 4/6 
Young (U. A ), Text-Book of Astronomy, 8vo ........... pradlephisakenioaeee (Triibner) 10/6 



































Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











i 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLE 
R CIRENCESTER. GE and FARM, 
_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combinati ‘ " 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farms aoe with Practice 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Olan Sur. 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farmi Room in. 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &, ming, Estate 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.g 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. igen 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


BROT AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE Coo 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an fing ooe 

employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students med 

admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 

Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in theI and 

oa Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, my 4 
lollege, 


Sse 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
EGHAM, SURREY. ? 
PrRINCIPAL—Miss BISHOP, 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students m 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Real Md 
College io April = -—, _. = ig —_~ already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent, e charge for board, lodgin d tuition i 
tl er ey q g » lodging, and tuition is £30 a term, 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20, Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 

















perigee LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOST. 
TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses. 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





Oe 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Examina- 
tion, held simultaneously at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 

5th, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will ke awarded at Rossall, value vary- 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Examination in main: Classica} 
or Mathematical.—For particulars, apply, HEAD MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


\IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.—£60, £50, £40, 


for Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on Marvh 19th.—Apply, before March 
17th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











HE STUART EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS, MINIA- 
TURES, and PERSONAL RELICS, connected with the ROYAL HOUSK 

of STUART. Under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen, Open daily from 
10 till7. Admission, ls.; Season Tickets, 5:.—NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The work entitled ‘‘'The SURVEY of WESTERN PALESTINE,” of which 
500 copies only have been printed, paving now been all subscribed except the last 
TWENTY COPIES, it has been resolved by the Committee that the PRICE of 
these shall be raised to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS each, from which price there 
will be no reduction to Libraries or the Trade, 

2 Paternoster Square. 








A. P. WATT. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE will be 
VACANT at the end of the Present Session by the resignation of Professor 
Henry Morley. It is intended by the Quain Trustees to assign upwards of £500 
a year to the promotion of English studies in the College, of which £350 will be 
set apart asa salary for the Professor. The Professor will receive, in addition, 
the usual share of the class fees. Candidates for the appointment are requested 
to send in their applications (accompanied by at least twenty printed copies of 
any testimonials they may wish to submit) not later than March 30 to the 
Secretary of the College, from whom any further information may be obtained, 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, 
Secretary. 


| ‘meatal HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS required after EASTER. Good French essential. 
Higher Local or other equivalent Certificate. Salary, £120 yearly. 
Written applications, with copies of testimonials, to be at once sent to 
38 Barton Arcade, EDWIN W. MARSHALL, 
Manchester. Clerk to the Governors, 











T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
K ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20,for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Péerticulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £59, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 

under l4on January Ist, 18¢9,.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 








HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES POPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
Some, Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ire. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SOHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


eee ee eS 





COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
MAILEY BURY on APRIL Srd and 4th :— 


Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each, 
Four Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years. 


The Senior are open to all boys, whether at the School or not, who were above 
the age of 15 but not over 16 on January Ist, 1839, one, or at the most two, being 
tenable on the Modern side. 


Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who were not over 13, and two to those 
who were not over 14,on January Ist last. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern side, 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the MASTER, Haileybury 
College, Hertford, by March 27th, that accommodation may be secured. 


Broxbourne, G.E.R. (3 miles), and Hertford, G.N.R. (2} miles), are the 
nearest Railway Stations. 


March, 1889. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign RESIDENT and 
DAILY GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 
panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons, &c. Schools recom ded ame 
Aubert’s Governess List, by post, 34d. Interviews, 11 to4; Saturdays, to 1.—166 
Regent Street, W. 














LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


\HE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION of WOMEN at ST. 

*‘ ANDREWS.—The University of St. Andrews will open PROFESSORIAL 
CLASSES in June and July, 1889, for the University Education of Women, The 
Subjects of Instruction will be those now taught in the University, and in addition 
the Languages and Literatures of France and Germany. The Fee for each Class 
will be £2 2s.—Intending Students must send in their Names and Addresses (with 
the Subject or Subjects they propose to study), to the SECRETARY of the 
University, not later than April 10th, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


i Y GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
On ak nig ong Se will proceed to Elect Examiners in the 


following Departments :— ee ” ; 
9 : 1’ alarves, resen 
Baeteneies. (Each.) Examiners. 
CE. £ 
ae Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, D.Lit., LL.D., M.A. 
Twoin Latin... w. + se 180 { Vacant. 
120f Rev. H. A. Holden, LL.D., M.A. 
Two in Greek oe Rev. William Wayte, M.A. 


Two in the En lish Senguaee, } 190 f Prof. Edward Arber, F.S.A. 
Literature, an History as t Vacant. 

Two in the French Language noted 110 f = Esclangon, E:q. 
qe the German Languageand?) gf Prof. C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 
Literature... ..- ee zeal ( Herman Hager, Esq., Ph.D. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text ofthe 
New Testament, the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, and 
Scripture History oe aes 


Two in Mental and Moral Science 


George J. Spurrell, Esq., M.A. 
50{ Rev. OH. HWright, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


120 { Prof. Robert Adamson, LL.D., M.A. 
Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 

- a 30 Prof. C. F. Bastable, M.A. 
Two in Political Economy cP Prof. J. 8 Nicholson, D.Sc. MA. 

i hematics and Natural Prof. M. J. M. Hill, M.A. 
eS “ io we 200 fT soph Larmor, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 

“ hil h Prof. G. F. FitzGerald, M.A., F.R.S. 
Two in Experimental Philosophy R. T. Glazebrook, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof. W. A. Tilden, D.Sc., F.B.S. 


180 


Two in Chemistry ... a w+ 2403 Vasant. 
i and Vegetable Prof. F. Orpen Bower, D.Sc. 
Tee in Botany and Vogotab'e’} 120{ prof H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.RS. 
Two in Comparative eae 120 — — Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Zoology .. ane aes Sas acant, ; 
Two in Geology and Palwontology 75 Lg Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S, 
Laws. 


Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 
and International Law... pees 

Two in Equity and Real and Per- 
sonal Propert; 


J. B. Moyle, Esq., M.A., B.C.L. 
100 f Vacant. zl ‘ ‘ 


50 f Leonard Field, ny B.A. 
ae ck ne R. Horton Smith, sds M.A., Q.C. 
Twoin Common Lawand Lawand) 5) f L. M. Aspland, Esq., LL.D., M.A., Q.C. 
Principles of Evidence ... ee Lumley Smith, | M.A., Q.C. 
Two in Constitutional History of } 25 f Henry E. Malden, Esq., M.A. 
England ... ws eae ose Prof. T. E. Scrutton, M.A,, LL.B. 


MEDICINE. 


Twoin Medicine... « William Cayley, Esq., M.D 


1» 180f Prof, FT. Roberts, M.D., B.Sc. 
150 W. Morrant Baker, Esq. 
= Prof, Christopher Heath. 
150 f Prof. John Curnow, M.D. 
ae Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., M.A., F.R.S, 
120 J. Newport Langley, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
ae oe Prof, E. A. Schafer, F.R.S. 
75 f F. H. Champneys, Esq., M.D., M.A. 
| Vacant. 
100 J. Mitchell Bruce, Esq., M.D., M.A. 
Frederick Taylor, Esq., M.D. 
60 { Prof. G. V. Poore, M.D., B.S. 
Thomas Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 


Twoin Surgery... ius 
Twoin Anatomy ... eee 
Two in Physiology ... 


Two in Obstetric Medicine 


Two in Materia Medica and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry ... 
Two in Forensic Medicine 
Music, 
50 f William Pole, Esq., Mus.Doc., F.R.S. 
Sir John Stainer, Esq., Mus.Doc., M.A. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 26th. 
It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members, 

University of London, 

Burlington Gardens, W., 


Two in Music 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
March 5th, 1889, Registrar. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will take place in the Schoolroom at UPPINGHAM 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 16th and 17th, 1889, for SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS :— 

Two not exceeding in value £70 per annum, 

Two not exceeding in value £50 per annum, 

Two not exceeding in value £30 per annum each, 
tenable at the School for three years. 

Candidates must send in their Names, with testimonials to character, and a 
properly attested certificate of age, to the Head-Master by March 3lst, 1889. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on March 3lst, 1889. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three ms n to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 
LEWIS, licensed by the Council, willOPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 
nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Reference may be made to 











MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


SECOND YEAR of ISSUE.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6:.—THE 


GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK, 1889 


A RECORD OF THE FORMS AND METHODS OF GOVERNMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, HER COLONIES, AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
With an Introduction on the Diffusion of Popular Government over the Surf. 
of the Globe, and on the Nature and Extent of Tuternetionsl Jevieiietiens. To 
which is added a Review of the Chief Occurrences affecting National and Inter- 
national Government in 1888, 


Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, 
Author of ** England’s Policy : its Traditions and Problems,” &c. 








Just ready, Vol. XIX. of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
MEDIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin, Author of 


‘*Chaldea,” “ Assyria,” &. Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s, ; gilt edges, 5s, 6d. — — 
__ Other Volumes in the Series :— 

Rome. Arthur Gilman.—The Jews. Professor J. K. Hosmer.—Carthage. 
Professor A, J. Church.—Germany. Rev.S.Baring-Gould.—Alexander’s Empire. 
Professor J. Mahaffy.—The Moors in Spain. Stanley Lane-Poole.—Ancient 
Egypt. Canon Rawlinson.—Hungary. A. Vambéry.—The Saracens. Arthur 
Gilman.—Ireland. Hon. Emily Lawless.—Chaldea. Zénaide A. Ragozin.—The 
Goths, Henry Bradley.—Assyria. Zénaide A. Ragozin.—Turkey. Stanley Lane- 
Poole.—Holland. Professor Thorold Rogers.—Medisval France. Gustave Masson. 
—Persia, S8.G. W. Benjamin.—Phoenicia. Canon Rawlinson. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


Nearly ready, SECOND EDITION, small demy 8vo, cloth, 123. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE 
AGES (Fourteenth Century). By J. J. Jusseranp, Translated from the 
French by Lucy Tovutmin Smita. Illustrated. 

“One of the best illustrated volumes of the season—dressed, in fact, in purple 
and fine linen—a pleasure to handle, a joy to read, and bearing with it, when one 
gets to the end of it, a conviction that one has become a much more learned man than 
one was a week ago, for that somehow one has absorbed a great deal that 
the outer world knows little about. Pray do not order this volume at the library. 
Buy it if yon are wise, and keep it as a joy for ever.’”"—Dr. JEessorp, in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Now ready. 


A PLAY UPON PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





74 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


Oo LD PAE TIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


c. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio. Price Three Guineas. 





FREE BY POST. 

** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE &UTOTF FF Ss COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





the Lord Bishop of Guildford (Chairman), Dr. Fearon (Head-Master of W: 
College), Canon Warburton, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, or any other member of 
the Council; and all information obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 


RIGHTON L LEG SE. 
Hrap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HEApD-MASTER OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
E, A. A. SPENCER, Esq., M.A. (late of Cheltenham College). 
HEAD-MASTER OF JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—D, C. WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 





The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service,&c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 
in which is ially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
or Coopers Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding-house, school buildings, and staff of Masters. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Numbers limited. Subjects taken :—French, 
German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 








NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. 
age.— 


Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
ference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C,P., 24 Harley Street, W. 





THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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ARE sand 
R /(NATALOGU 
Messrs, E. and G. GOLDSMID, Granton, Edinburgh, have been favoured with | 


CURIOUS 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. net, post-free.—A 
E of BOOKS ‘tor the LIBRARY 
? 


on SALE at 


instructions to SELL, by private contract, a FINE COLLECTION of WORKS | Messrs. a. SOTHERAN and CO.’s 


printed ON VELLU«d, Aldines, Elzevirs, and Books relating to America, 





craft, &. 
Priced Catalogue on application. 





| ‘ceaiaiaeneniaaneeee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... Pr eTy) so £9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ove oe oe se 10,000,000 





Comprising wert —_ ser = Literature, Science, and Art 
hii Jurioss: istor aczic, Numismaties, Poetry, Scotland, Witch. | Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderat . 
Bibliography, Curiosa, History, Magic, Numismatics, Poetry, ’ Svu, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blaeclieh vont e Price 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enyrersiep Exisrey 

medicine embraces every attribute required in a general 
remedy, It overturns the foundations of dise:se laid by defective ¢ 
impure air. In obstructions or congestions of the liver, lungs hed pao and 
other organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and emiuen:ly suc oe a 
They should be kept in readiness in every family, beinga mediciue of ieee 
utility for young persons, especially those of fe bie con titutions. The: parable 
cause pain or irritate the most sensitive nerves or most tender bo Y never 
way’s Pills are the best-known purifiers of the bluod, the most 
of absorption and secretion, whereby all pvisOnous and obnoxivus part 
removed from both solids and finids. 


NDON HOUSES, 
» New and 
es. Square 


Usetul Book of Reference. red edges. A most 


136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, wW. 
_Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. 


pn. Code in use, Unieode, 
Sn 

CE.— This 

and domestic 


Wels. Holo. 
active promoters 
icles are 





AND LOCK’S 
PURE SILK DAMASKS AND BROCADES, 


FOR WALLS, CURTAINS, AND FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


SILK AND WOOLLEN TAPESTRIES 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF COLOUR AND PATTERN, 


FLOWERED CRETONNES, CHALLIS, SATINS, &c., 


ALL IN THE BEST AND MOST PERMANENT COLOURS, AND 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 
EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS 1s 2 COMPLEXION SOAP. Itis specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


COLLINSON 








Its recular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Richt Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATIS\M, &e. s 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNF’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION. —None genuive without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamn. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sour Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 








ANTED. LADIES WHO CAN and irritation, inducing cough 
KNIT, DO E MBROIDERY, CREWELS, THROAT and affecting the voice. For 
&c., to send ther eats vont on oye there symptoms, use EPPs’S 
Mills Spinning Company. Bradford, when they will | Y § f ‘ 3'8 
receive Gratix, pos’-free, a splendid set of Patterns of IRRITATION nos ote cas ok ee 
WOOLS and SILK~, and particulars showing the the ave ancited lay Shoantot sack 
great saving (3°. in the Shilling, in some cases more) AND ane Giseevine in thane aguas 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this ail Ga ntegtinn hanatineadraral 
Papers b healing. In boxes, 74d,; tins, 1/144. 
UNVILL&#&S OLD IRISH COUGH. = pitelca “JAMES EPPS and 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
essionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 


ae eee Al cases for howe use and exportsion. NEW WINTER DRESS 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
GOODS. 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling 





London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W ©. 


SPECTACLES. 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 
H. LAURANCH, SCULIST OPTICIAN, la 


Mr. 
OLD BOND STREKT, assisted bya qualified Medical Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 


spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest Ladies should write for Patterns to HY, PEASE and 

Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 

ost-free, contains valnuhle suggestions to sufferers Tur Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Oele- 

rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, E.C. brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
USE and Cashmeres. 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 





HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 





STEEL PENS. 





HE TENTH EDITION is now 
. gitte + De CONTHWPORARY REVIEW 
or IBRUE » containing “ T S 
cere nin he BISMARCK 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


—— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


on hye ror MARCH. 

OMMITTEE OF Supply. By the Right Hon, 

H. Fowler, M.P. = Sop 

THE PanaMA CanaL, (With Map and Di 
By Edward Whymper, ; leaned 

Errors OF THE Experts. By Archibald Forbes, 

Canon GReEGORY’s EpucATIONAL Pouicy, By the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 

é SOUTHERN OBSERVATORY. By A. M. Clerke, 
ECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. By Professor 
8. K. Driver, D.v. diame 

AUSTRALIAN PoLitics By R W. Dale, LL.D, 

AN ArT NoT GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD. By H. 
Arthur Kennedy, 

Two Poems. By Michael Field, 

THE Lonpon Counry CouNcIL AND THE PoLicr, 
By H_ Evans, 

IRELAND'S DEMAND. By Canon Wilberforce, 

IsBIsTER and Co, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





SECOND EDITION. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MARCH. Price 2s. 61. 
TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM WASTED IN THR SEA, 
By Samuel Piimsoll. 
AGNOSTICISM: A REPLY, 
1. By the Rev. Dr, Wace (Principal of King’s 
Co lege). 
2, By the Bishop of Peterbo-ongh. 
THE NEw RULES AND THE OLD Complaint. By 
Henry W. Lucy, 
TENNYSON AS PRopHET. By F. W. A. Myers. 
Can WE THINK WiTHOUT WorDs? By Professor 
Max Miiller. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS MONUMENTS. 
1. By William Morris, Hon. Sec. of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
2. Witha Plan. By the Kditor. 
THE WorK OF THE LonDON ovunTY Council. By 
W. M. Acworth (Member of the Council). 
News From Some Inish EmiaRants, By J. H. 
Tuke. 
THE VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE MiracuLovs. By 
Professor Huxley. 
THe New Rerormation. By Mrs. Hamphry Ward 
(Author of “ Kobert Elsmere ’’), 


London: Kegan Pau, Trencu, and Oo. 


TENTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, cloth, 1s. 6d} 
N ORALILY: an HKssay on some 
Points thereof, (Addressed to Young Men.) 
By Maurice Cuarues Hime, M.A., LL D., Barrister- 
at-Law, Head-Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 
“Tt is a remarkable fact that this book is not 
praised by one sect or sort of peop'e only, but by all 
sort:,—High Church, Low Chureh, Broad Chureh, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Methodist, Baptist, &. 
It is seldom that a book on morals is written which 
papers of such different shades of opinion combine in 
speaking favourably of. ‘he book should be in the 
library of every teacher of youth.’’—Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Gazette. 
London: J, and A, CuurcHILt, 11 New Burlington 
Street. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America, Price 91. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agenta throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, EC. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


“ORIGINAL ENGLISH, 
As Written by our Little Oues at School. 

By H. J. BARKER, BA,, F.R.8.L. 
Reprinted from Loxyman’s Mayazine, with Additions 

not before pnblished, Feap. 8vo, 1s. 

“There has been nothing more interesting for a 
long time.”—Daily News, 
“The writer has adopted a bright, readable style 
ound cannot fail to amu:e.”—Sportsman. 
**It brings out the: hildren’s real interests, and the 
direction which their imaginations take.”’—Spectator. 


London: JARROLD and SONS, 





Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., savs:—‘‘ I have never tasted 


Cocoa tuat I like go well.”’ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 








3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. ; 
And of all Bookse lers and Bovkstalls. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











EXTRACTS FROM THE 


Forticth Annual Report. 


Year ending December 31st, 1888. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 42,475, assuring the sum of £4,399,769, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £235,487. 

The Premiums recieved during the year were £718,848, being an increase of £183,717 over the year 1887. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £210,056. The number of Policies in force was 146,966. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £3,256,346, being an increase of £197,845. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,231,186. The number of Deaths was 142,751. 

The expenses are 1} per cent. lower than those of the previous year, 

It is a source of much satisfaction to the Directors to be able to state that their efforts to promote the stability of Indus- 
trial Policies continue to be most successful, for, notwithstanding the enormous increase in this Branch during the past two 
years, the average duration of the 8,063,293 policies in force on December 31st last is now no less than six years. 

Upwards of 40,000 Free Policies have been granted during the year to those Policy-holders of five years’ standing who 
have desired to discontinue their payments. 

The total assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £7,867,103 to £9,302,007, being an increase 


of £1,434,904. 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET OF THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1888. 








LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. 
£ s. d. | £ gs. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital ........seseee Seveceees 200,000 0 .0 | British Government Securities (Consols)... 1,188,068 15 5 
Ordinary Branch Funds ......s.essseeeeeseee 2,819,098 3 6 Railway and other Debentures ........+4+. 1,573,354 19 7 
Industrial Branch Fund ........ssseeeeseeees 6,272,560 7 5) Loans on Municipal and other Rates ...... 1,705,279 1 6 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 10,348 5 11) Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu 
BE sen ucsvennawenvenion sienenniannleiiens 1,757,087 14 9 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock and 
City of London Bonds..........sscssseeees 160,568 10 0 
Bank of England Stock .........sssssssseess 44,301 16 10 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......... 704,436 15 11 
Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Government 
Securities ........0006 eddeaduaduedecducaadages 625,089 0 6 
UOVONMMOUM auc cc cdacuadeddaewnndccheacesesiease 125,316 7 4 
Railway and other Shares ..... ceecccccccces 17,794 4 1 
TEE kictiminimmmnununen eae es 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ......... 72,244 14 0 
Furniture and Fittings ........ eeecccececees 17,500 0 0 
Loans upon Personal Security ............ fins 705 0 0 
Outstanding Premiums .......cesseccereeeee 263,819 2 2 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
Agents’ Balances.....-......++ penawnecwnen 37,623 16 10 
Outstanding Interest and Rents ..........+. 74,158 0 3 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
BU RN ora ca canna wecaadaadscdadansdoass 80,861 18 5 
£9,302,006 16 10 £9,302,006 16 10 








THOS. C. DEWEY, ~ EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, s Managers. HENRY HARBEN, } p;_ at, 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. PATRIOK FRASER,} ~ "°°" 
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THE BEDFORD SHAKSPEARE. 


A RED-LINE POCKET EDITION. 


The Handiest, Neatest, and most 
Exquisite Little Edition yet 
published. 


THE WORKS 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


Issued in the following styles :— 
12 Volumes. 
In cloth gilt, in neat cloth box, £1 1s. 





Also kept— 
In French morocso limp, in neat case. 
In Cabinet style, cloth gilt, gilt top, in 
handsome polished walnut cabinet, 
glass front. 


In French morocco limp, in neat lock case. 


In paste grain, round corners, in new 
box case, 


In Persian morocco limp, in neat case. 

In Turkey morocco limp, round corners, 
in elegant lock case. 

In Russia limp, round corners, in elegant 
lock case. 





This charming Edition of SHAKSPEARE’S 
Worgsis the only Red-Line Pocket Edition 
yet issued, and it contains the whole of the 
Plays and Poems of the great Dramatist, as 
well as a Memoir and Glossary. 


The Volumes are exquisitely printed on 
fine paper from New Type specially chosen 
for its clearness. 


The Text has been most carefully pre- 
pared from comparisons of the best editions, 
including the celebrated First Folio of 162¢ 
and the Quartos. 


“It consists of twelve volumes, very neatly and 
clearly p: inted on excellent paper. Theso-called illus- 
trations with which the-e editions are sometimes 
disfigured have been judiciously dispensed with. The 
text of the First Folio has been followed whenever this 
is the sole aut hority, corrections being wisely limited to 
cases where there is an absolute necessity.” —Spectator. 

** Messre. Warne and Co. have sent us a neat little 
pocket edition of ‘Shakespeare’s Works,’ twelve 
volumes ina cloth case. The type is clear—a thing 
not always considered in pocket editions—and the 
red lines add to the appearance of the pages. This 
edition, which is like'y to be popular, is called ‘THE 
Beprorp,’ ”—Atheneun. 

“The ‘ BeprorD’ Shakspeare is one of the prettiest, 
neatest, and most convenient editions of the poet’s 
complete works yet published.”—Daily News. 

“It is a charming edition. It consists of twelve 
volumes ina case. Each volume is neat and handy, 
and the typography is admirable. Thereis not a dull 
or blurred page; the type is clear cut and readable, 
and every page has a red border. The volume is one 
that will be treasured by all who get it.’’—Scotsman, 

“The characteristic feature of this edition is the 
form, not the text, and the form is all that can be 
desired ; it is neat and good, and worthy of a great 
classic.” —Birmingham Daily Post, 

“We have not only a very pretty and a very com- 
pact edition of the works of our great dramatist, but 
one which, being trustworthy, is sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. It would make a useful ornament 
for the diawing-room table.”—Liverpool Daily 
Mercury. 

“*In one respect it is certainly unique, for it is the 
only red-line poc*et edition in existence, and the 
rubricated border has certainly a very pretty and 
attractive appearance.” —Manchesterj Examiner. 

‘*This ‘Brprorp’ Shakspeare is one of the hand. 
somest, most compact, and portable of any editions of 
the great dramatist that we have hitherto seen.”— 
Eastern Daily Press, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, 








THE NEW ERA OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


ON AND AFTER SATURDAY, MARCH 9th, 


THE 
MUNICIPAL 
REVIEW 


(Established 1882) 

Will be published as the Representative 
Organ of the ‘ Progressive” Party, 
And its price will be reduced to 
FOURPENCE. 


For Full Programme, see 


NUMBER OF MARCH 9th. 


A SPECIAL NUMBER WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED ON APRIL 6th, CONTAIN- 
ING FULL REPORTS OF ALL 
COUNTY COUNCIL MEETINGS. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 
19s. 6d. 


Every “ Progressive” Councillor should subscri‘e. 


The Only Journal of Established Posi- 
tion devoted to the Advocacy of 
an Advanced Programme. 


Offices : 
12 AND 14 CATHERINE STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


Trade Publishers : 
MACRAE, CURTICE, AND CO., Ltd., 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


HANSARD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


nd 


ACRAE, CURTICE, and CO., Ltd, 
having secured the Contract with her 
Majesty’s Government for the preparation, printing, 
and publishing of the Reports of Proceedings in 
Parliament, which have for many years been iden- 
tified with the name of HANSARD, and having also 
acquired from Mr. T.C. Hansard all his rights and 
interests in the Publication, together with all back 
stock, will continue to issue the Reports under their 
old title of ** HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES,” 
By the terms of the Contract, the Reports will, 
after revision by the speakers, be published in Darty 
Parts within a week from the occurrence of the 
Debates, at the price of ls. each. They will also be 
issued in bound volumes at intervals of about three 
weeks, 

The subscription for the entire Session is Five 
Guineas (cxclusive of postage), and Subscribers may 
take the Reports in either the daily parts or the 
bound volumes. 

In addition to the very valuable PARLIAMENTARY 
History (which consists of 43 volames, and com- 
prises the period 1066-1803), the stock includes 
several hundred volumes of the ‘* Debates,’”’ con- 
stituting the only thoroughly trastworthy record of 
the Legislative History of the country, from the 
commencement of the present century. 





PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
MACRAE, CURTICE, and COMPANY, 
Limited, 
CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
NEW ROMANCE by STUART CUMBERLAND, 


At all Booksellers’, ls., paper; 1s. 6d., cloth. 


FATAL AFFINITY. By Author 
of “The Queen’s Highway,” “A Thought. 
Reader’s Thoughts,’”’ &c. 
London: Spencer BLackETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.0, 


CHEAP EDITION of JOSEPH HATTON’S NOVEL, 
Now ready, 2s., picture boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


HE GAY WORLD. By Joseru 








Hatron, Author of ‘The Abbey Murder,” &, 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Strect, E.C, 





| 
_NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





| 
| 
{ 
H 


Pig AWARERING of many 
|GRAHAM ASPEN, Painter. 


By Grorce Hatse, Author of “ Weeping Ferry 
&e, 2 vols. . y 


BARCALDINE. By Vere 


CiaverinG, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah ® 3 
vols, : 


A GAME of CHANCE. By 


Exta J, Curtis, Author of “A Fayonri 
Fortune,” &c. 3 vols. 


VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 


By May Crommer.in, Author of * Queenie,” and 
J. Moray Brown, Author of “ Shikar Sketches,” 
3 vols. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE 


COPE; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobvite’s 
Daughter. By M. E. Le Cierc. 2 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


te of 





1s., post-free. 

| on CHITIS and ASTHMA, 
By GEorae Moore, M.D. 

London: James Epps and Oo., 170 Piccadilly, 





| gary ake FIRE OFFICK, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 
S.W . Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security, 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


iliac, —* ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament, 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 62 MILLIONS, increasing yearly, 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C. ; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
per annnm. 
Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, ; 








12 Waterloo Place, 
ondon, 


General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.IA., 
ctuary. 


HE UNION BANK 0ot 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .............ceceeceeeee £1,500, 000 
Reserve Fand....csscccssseessssecenes see 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made ‘o the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and cent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, or terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession, either for building or 

gardenin ey ly at the Offices of tho 

BIRKB Ok REEHO LAND SOCIETY. : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 

culars, on ine. 
RANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, 








Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 
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BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 





Next week will be published, the First Volume of 
BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA of 
Universal Information, Edited by Charles 
Annandale, M.A., LL.D., and Illustrated with 
Engravings, Maps, and Plans. The Work will 
be completed in Eight Volumes, issued quarterly, 
in square 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, or half-morocco, 
8s. 6d. each. 

+ * Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-free 

on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





COMPLETION OF GOULD’S ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS. 





MESSRS. H. SOTHERAN AND CO. 


Having at length brought to a conclusion the above grand Series of Books (unrivalled 
in the annals of Natural History) by the publication of Part 25 (price £3 3s.) of 


THE BIRDS OF NEW GUINEA, 


will send, on application, a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the whole 
Series (price £1,000). 


36 PICCADILLY, W.; and 136 STRAND, W.C., LONDON. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 
’ : 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TrusTEFS.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommiTrEF.—Rev. Canon Ainger, Sir F, W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., D. C, Lath- 
bury, Esq., Rev. Stauley Leathes, D.D., W. 8. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., 
Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Edward Peacock, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. 
Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, 
Eeq., The Dean of Westminster. ; ‘ i b 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
price 21s; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


COLDS 





SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the rst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


ALL WHO 


DR. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &ec. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 85., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s. and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s,, and 10s, 


THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


The WANDERINGS of a GLOBE 


TROTTER. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, 
— of “‘ Lady Grizel.” In 2 vols. large crown 
vo, 21s, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 


ELECTRESS SOPHIA of HANOVER, From 
the German. By Mrs. Lriguton, In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 9s. 
“The Memoirs are delightful reading.”—Salurday . 
Review, 

_“The Electress Soph‘a occupies such a conspicuous 
niche in the history of the last two centuries, her 
name so frequently recurs in its solemn records, that, 
if only from motives of pure curiosity, we are glad 
to learn what she was like, and what were her ex- 
periences before she stood out as a personage on the 
stage of Europe. That curiosity may now be gratified, 
and this bright, shrewd, and entertaining book is 
heartily welcomed...... The book abounds in light but 
instructive touches, vividly recalling a time now ong 
dead and buried.”—Spectator, 


POPULAR NOVELS 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 








Ready this day. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. 


M. Pearp, Author of ‘“ The Rose Garden,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8yo. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT 
TREASON.” 


MASTERS of the WORLD. By 


Mary A. M. Horrvs (Mrs, Alfred Marks). In 3 
vols. crown 8yvo. 

**A decidedly clever historical romance, giving a 
picture at once brilliant and realistic of life in Rome 
under Domitian.’’—Atheneum, 

**One would not want a page retrenched from these 
three volumes, full of graphic and faithful pictures 
of Imperial Rome in the first century of the Christian 
Era. The author reconstructs the life of this period 
with marked ability, and while giving vivid sketches 
of the Imperial Court, of the public games, and of all 
the chief features of the existence of old Rome, her 
individual character-studies contribute much to the 
deep human interest of the book.”"—Merning Post, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘YOUNG 
MISLLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By 


H.S. Merriman. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BEYOND 
RECALL.” 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 


Sergeant, Author of “‘ No Saint,” &. In3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 

“A faithful study of the struggles of a girl ‘by 
suffering made strong,’ obliged to fight the battle of 
life single-handed, strong-minded, but womanly and 
sympathetic into the bargain. Miss Sergeant has 
put her heart into this book, yet the earnest tone 
which prevails throughout is agreeably relieved by a 
certain caustic vein of humour,’’—Athenewm, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The 
PAKISH of HILBY.” 


A LOST ESTATE, By Mary E. 


Mann. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

**A vigorous and interesting story...... Village life 
with all its cruelty and baseness, as well as its 
romance, is depicted with force and without unneces- 
sary prudery. But ‘A Lost Estate’ has the advantage 
of humour; some of the episodes are exceedingly 
funny, and the passages about animals are admir- 
able,’’—Saturday Review, 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 63. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ ALEXIA.” 


RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C, 


Price. In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
‘“*Not merely a charming but a satisfying story 
admirable alike in its scheme and its execution,.— 
Spectator, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “AUNT 
MARGARET’S TROUBLES.” 
THAT UNFORTUNATE 


MARRIAGE. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘‘ Black Spirits and White,’ &c, In% 
vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S 
NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Next week, crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SUNDAY AND RECREATION: 


A Symposium. 
Edited by the Rev. ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D. 


ConTENTS :—Sunday Not Sabbath. By the Editor.—Observance of the Lord’s 
Day : State Control of Sunday. By Ven. Archdeacon He:sey.—Principles of Lord’s 
Day Observance. By the Rev. Edgar Smith.—Sunday, the Way to Observe it, 
By the Rev. W. B. Sergeant —Sunday in the East End. By the Rev. Harry 
Wilson.—What does Recreation Mean? By the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, 





Now ready, cr. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 1s.; cloth, bev. bds., red edges, 1s. 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF BISHOP KEN. 


With a Brief Account of the Works and 
Life of the Author. 


By the Rev. Canon BENHAM. 
BEING VOLUME XXIII. of the ANCIENT and MODERN LIBRARY of 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Also, in leather bindings, 
THE FIRST APOLOGY OF JUSTIN 
MARTYR. 
Prefaced by Some Account of Justin and his 
Opinions, by the late John Kaye, Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. [Ready April 1st. 
BEING VOLUME XXIV. of the ABOVE LIBRARY. 





Next week, 32mo, sewed, price 3d.; cloth, price 6d. 


SIMPLE THOUGHTS FOR’ EASTER. 


By the AUTHOR of “SIMPLE THOUGHTS for LENT.” 





32mo, cloth, price 1s. 4d. 


The CHURCHMAN’S VADE MECUM. 


Containing the Churchman’s Altar Manual. New and Revised Edition, to- 
gether with the Book of Common Prayer, and Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
with Supplemental Hymns. 


THE MOST COMPLETE MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS. 





Crown 8vo, paper, price 6d. 


THE CLERGY AND THE COURTS. 


A Sermon Preached on Sunday Morning, February 10th, 1889 (5th Sunday after 
Epiphany), in View of the Prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln. 


By the Rev. JOHN STORRS, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. 





Cloth, price 1s.; cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 4d. 


Mrs. BROWNING’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Containing Choice Extracts from the Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Arranged asa Text-Book for Every Day in the Year. By“ E. W. H.” 





Crown 8yo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


A GIRL’S RIDE IN _ ICELAND. 


By ETHEL B. HARLEY (Mrs. Alec Tweedie). 





A NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


THE STORY OF A_ PINCUSHION. 


Profusely Illustrated by Laura M. Troubridge (Mrs. Hope). 
4to, cloth elegant, price 6s. 





A NEW NOVEL in TWO VOLUMES, crown 8vo, price 21s. 


CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


By VIN VINCENT. 
Author of ‘* Wrong on Both Sides” and “ Miss Lavinia’s Trust.’ 
LImmediately. 


London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH. 


eee 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 
INDOLENT ESSAYS. By Richard Dowlin 


Author of ‘Ignorant Essays.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s, [Next week ’ 
eR, 


RED HUGH’S CAPTIVITY. By Standish 


O'Grapy. Crown Ore 63. 
* Most romantic, entertaining, and instructive...... The ‘ oe 
accuracy with a liveliness of treatment that few fictions coaldenel ns historic 
** As charming a picture of Elizabethan Ireland, social and political Times. 
ever been dravwn...... A most strikingly constructed page of a very a as hag 
chapter of Irish history.”—Daily Express, arkable 


The EYES of the THAMES. By Arthu 
T. Pask. 63. 


“ Clever, graphic sketches of life on the river, above and bel 
Pask has keen obzervation.”—World. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BIRCH DENE; or, Sentenced to Death, 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 3 vols. [Next week 


A VERY MAD WORLD; or, Myself anq 


7 ee Fair. By Frank Hupson, Anthor of “ The iat Hardie.” 
AUDREY FERRIS. 6s. at 
The LASS THAT LOVED a SOLDIER. 


By GeorGe MANVILLE Fenn, 3 vols. 


In DURANCE VILE, and other Stories, 


By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.”’ 3 vols, 


MONICA. By E. Everett Green. 


3 vols, 
“ Miss E. Everett Green’s admirable novel,”—Scottish Leader, 


ONE for the OTHER. By Esmé Stuart. 


3 vols. 
“ The stories are thoroughly healthy in sentiment and high in tone ; and, in our 
opinion, much better worth reading than the ordiuary three-volume novel,”— 
Pictorial World. 


The FATAL HOUSE. By Alice Corkran. 1s. 
GLORINDA. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 5s, 


“Tt is difficult, if not impossible, in a short notice to convey an ad v 
impression of the charm that pervades this exquisitely written Tittle tale. 
Morning Post, 


DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT: 


tional Story of Sydney. By Hume Nispet, 1s, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES. By|The WYVERN MYSTERY. By 
Tuomas Harpy, (Just ready. | J.S. Le Fanvu, [Shortly, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ow bridge, Mr, 


a Sensa- 
[Next week. 





SECOND EDITION. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR MARCH. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue Batuch anp AFGHAN FRONTIERS OF INnDIA.—I. (With Maps.) By the 
Author of “ Greater Britain.” 

Tue Lonpon Water-Surrty. By Robson Roose, M.D. 

SomE Lessons OF ANTIQUITY. By Professor F, Max Miiller. 

BRITISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN SouTH AFRICA, (With Map.) By F. I. 
Ricarde-Seaver and Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISHWOMEN.—II. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Tuer HERITAGE OF THE Hapssures. By J. D. Bourchier. 

Tue DECADENCE OF FRENCH THOUGHT. By Madame Blaze de Bury. 

OBSTRUCTION AND ITS CurE. By Sir G. Baden-Powell, M.P. 

AUSTRALIA IN 1888. By the Karl of Carnarvon, 





MADAME de STAEL: her Friends, and her 


Influence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLENNERHASSETT. Witha 
Portrait, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 363. ~ [This day. 


GIBRALTAR. By Henry M. Field. With 


numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


The HISTORY of ANCIENT CIVILISA- 


TION: a Handbook based upon M. Gustave Ducoudray’s “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation.’” Edited by Rev. J. VerscHoYLe, M.A. With 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 63. 











A NEW EDITION in ONE VOLUME. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. 


FORSTER, By T, Wemyss REID. With new Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA over the 
PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasnien Bonvator, Translated from 
the French by C. B. Pitman. With 250 Illustrations by Albert 
Pépin. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. 








A NEW NOVEL by J. D. MAGINN. 


FITZGERALD the FENIAN. By J. D. 
Maainy. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* ¢ Fitzgerald the Fenian ' is clever and entertaining, while not a few people, if 
they are only willing to learn, would also find it instructive."—St. James's Gazette. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
March, 1889. 


MURRAYS LIST. 


H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES’ SPEECHES 


and ADDRESSES, daring the Last Twenty-five Years, 1863-1888. 
Edited by James MACAULAY, M.D. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L, formerly United States Minister 
in England, Author of ‘‘ Rise of the Datch Republic,” “ History 
of the United Netherlands,” &c. Edited Ly Grorce WILLIAM 
Curtis. With Portrait, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


The BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. With Some 
Account of the Norman Lineages. By the Ducuess of CLive- 
LAND. 38 vols. feap. 4to, 48s. 


ENGLISH: FANS and FAN LEAVES, 
Collected and Described. By Lady Cuartottr ScHREIBER. 
With 160 Illustrations, folio, £7 7s., net. 


The greater number of the Designs upon these Fans relate to Historical Events 
of the end of the Eighteenth and beginning of the Nineteenth Centuries, 


*,* The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE 
of WELLINGLON with PHILIP HENRY, 5th EARL STAN- 
HOPE, 1831-1851. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MR. 





BUDDHISM; its Connection with Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, and its Contrast with Christianity. By 
Sir Monier WittiAms, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., &. With 20 Ilustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s. 


The LAND of MANFRED, PRINCE of 
TARENTUM and KING of SICILY: Picturesque Excursions 
in Apulia and other Remote Parts of Southern Italy, with special 
reference to their Historical Associations. By JANET Ross, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


The SCIENTIFIC WORKS of the LATE SIR 
WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S., Civil Engineer. A Collection of 
Papers and Discourses. Edited by E. F. Bamber, C.E. With 
Illustrative Plates and Index. 3 vols. 8vo, 12s. each. 


1. HEAT and METALLURGY. 
2. ELECTRICITY, &c. 
3. ADDRESSES and LECTURES. 


DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE in 
H.M.S. ‘ BEAGLE’ ROUND the WORLD. With Notes on the 
Natural History and Geology of the Countries Visited. Cheap 
Edition, with Portrait, crown Svo, 3s. 64. [Nearly ready. 


The POLITICAL and PRIVATE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of DANIEL O’CONNELL, 1792-1847. With 
Notices of his Life and Times. By Ww». J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. 
With Portrait (1,030 pp.), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

* Few indeed of those who give a careful perusal to these pages will withho'd 
their assent from the double assertion that he was a great man, and that he was 
agoodman. Upon this issue the volume now before us will enable us to try him, 
and in trying him to try ourselves. For who can any longer doubt that some 


debt is still due to him, that he was, to say the least, both over-censured and 
under-valued ?”,—Mr. GLADSTONE, in the Nineteenth Century. 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to 
KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formosa 
and the Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F. H. Guirts- 
MARD, F.L.S. New and Cheaper Edition, Maps and Illustrations, 
medium 8yo, 21s. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. 


AcwortH. With 50 Illustrations, 8vo. {In March. 


Soutu- WESTERN. 

Great WESTERN. 

Great EAstTERN. 

Bricguton AND Sout Coast. 
CHATHAM AND Dover. 
Soutn EASTERN, 


Nortu- WESTERN. 

Mipianp. 

Great NortTHERN. 

MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 
LIncoun, 

Nortu-HAstern. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
The LAST VOYAGE, to INDIA and 


AUSTRALIA, in the ‘SUNBEAM,’ 1886-87. By the late Lady Brassry. 
With Track Chart and Ma» of India, and 40 Illustrations in Monotone (29 
Full-Page), printed by E. Nister, of Nuremberg, and nearly 2U0 Iilustrations 
in the Text from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and from Photographs. 
Ecgraved by FE. Whymper, J. D. Cooper, and G. Pearson, 8vo, 514 pp., price 
One Guinea, cloth, gilt top. 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J, Crurrersucs, Authors of ‘‘ Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustritious from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Authors. Crown 8vo, 10s. 61, 


NOTES of MY JOURNEY ROUND the 


WORLD. By EvEtyn CeciLt. With 15 Full-Page Plates, 1 vol. Svo, 12s. 6d. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essaysjof Richard Jeffer‘es. Collected by bis Wipow. Crown 8yo, 63. 
*.* A few copies have been printed on Lirge Paper, with an Etched Portrait of 
Richard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers, 
“* Some of the very best of Mr. Jefferies’s shorter writings.”—Morning Post, 
‘In this volume the author rises to his highest level.”"—Saturday Review, 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses. By ANDREW Lanc. Feap. 8vo, 65s. 

"Probably no addition to recent poetry will afford greater pleasure to all 
readers than ‘Grass of Parnas:us.’... .. The appearance of the book is as attractive 
as its contents, and it is worthy of being secured and treasured for the sake of 
both,.”—Scots Observer. 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lane. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

“ Personal talk about books and men is sure to charm and entertain when Mr. 
Lang is, as ia these ‘ Letters,’ in his freest and most airy mood...... His colloquial 
style is the brightest and lightest imaginable. One is carried alony, with a celightful 
sense of buoyancy and cuntentment, from Virgil and Lucretius to Plotinus, and 
wise words tv a young American book-hunter.’’—Saturday Reriew. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor. Part VIII. now revidy, price 2s. 61. 
*,.* Itis hoped that the remaining Parts cf this Work will be issued at intervals 


of two months. 
A HANDBOOK of CRYPTOGAMIC 


BOTANY. By A. W. Bennett, M.A., BSc., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital; and Grorge Murray, F.U.S., Senior Assistant, 
Department of Butany, British Museum, With 273 Llustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


TWO NEW COOKERY BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS, 
Author of ** Savouries a la Mode,” “ Entrées a la Mode,” &e. 
PUDDINGS and PASTRY 4|CAKES and CONFECTIONS * 

la MODE. § Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d, | Ja MODE. Feap. 5vo, 1s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 
Country Life. By H. Riper HaGcarp. 


“Colonel Quaritch is a fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
acquaintance.’ — Academy. 

“* Colonel Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr. 
Haggard has written,”’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. By Margaret 


Detanp. Cabinet Edition, price 63., cloth. Popular Edition, price 2s., 
boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Messrs, Longmans’ Edition of “John Ward” is the only one authorisedby Mrs. Deland. 
g J y 


MICAH CLARKE: his Statement. With 


Some Account of his Journey from Havant to Taunton with Decimus Saxon in 
the Summer of 1685. Also of the Adventures that befell them during the 
Western Rebellion, and of their intercourse with James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality, By A. Conan Dorie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is a story of personal adventare, rich in incidents and situations, and 
alive with picturesque characters; but this is only tue fureground of a power- 
fally conceived and clearly deiineated picture of one of the most stirring episodes 
of English history.” —Scotsman, 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip CurIsTIE Murray and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 
“There are burglars and burglars, more or less skilful, more or less hardened, 
but the one whose history is given by the Messrs Murray will astonish the most 
jaded novel-reader. At the same time, the tale is told in so forcible and straight- 
forward a manner, that it has a distinct ring of truth, which adds to its deep 
interest.’”’—Morning Post, 


A NINE MEN’S MORRICE: Stories Col- 


lected and Re-collected. By WaLterR Herrirs PoLtiocr. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

“If you enjoy a qniet smile, read ‘Mr. Morton’s Butler.’ As a satirical 
burlesque of the supernatural story, it is excellent...... ‘The Green Lady’ is the 
best of all; a real chuckle-starter. For the hour before dressing for dinner, or 
the twenty minutes before undressing for bed, you can’t have a better companion 
than ‘A Nine Men’s Morrice.’”—Punch, 

By T. 


The LAND of MY FATHERS. 
*,* A novel with a purpose: the purpose being to expose the mischievous effects 


MarcHant WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
of the application of the principles of ** Payment by Kesults”’ to the teaching and 
training of the young, and to throw light on some of the aspects of the present 
social, religious, and political condition of the Principality of Wales. 
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COMPLETION OF THE “LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS.” 


This month will he published, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s. 


ROGERS 


AND HIS CONTEMPORARIEs. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 


Author of “Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,” &. 


These Volumes contain hitherto unpublished Letters from Lord Byron—WorpswortH—OoLEeRIpce—Sir Watrer Scorr— 
CraspE—Lord Hortanp—NapoteoN—Dr. Parr—Sir J. MAcinrosH—Mrs. Sippons—Lord AsHpurNHAM—Sir G. Bzaumonr— 
Rose—WasHINGTON IRvVING—CHARLES LAMB—DanieL WEBSTER—CHARLES DickKENS—SyYDNEY SmitH—Lord Brovauam—Pr 
Lord Jonn Russett—Henry Hartam—Sir C. J. Napier—Mrs. JamMeson—Joun RusKIN—EpwarpD Everetr—Sir Hr 
BENJAMIN Bropie—Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytron —Sir Cuarues Eastnake—Lord SHAFTESBURY, &c., &c. 


Sovutuay— 
—W. Stewarr 
Ince ALBeRr— 
NRY Hortaxn—gi, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The EARLY LIFE of SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 6q. 





NEW EDITION OF SIR SPENSER 8ST. JOHN’S 


* HAYTI.” 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. 


By Sir Spenser St. John, K.C.M.G., 


formerly her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Knvoy to Mexico. 


The TIMES, in reviewing the First Edition, said : —‘* To the great majority of 
the readers of Sir Spenser St. John’s volume, the statements which he makes ag to 
the prevalence of cannibalism in Hayti will be a revelation...... Ths book is really 
a complete account of Hayti in all its aspects, and abounds with amusing anec- 
dotes illustrative of the character and customs of the Haytians.” 





The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS wrote :—* One of the most 
astounding books ever published. It deserves to be read by everybody, even at the 
risk of being made sick with horror, and of regretting that our race ever developed 


| from monkeys into sach men and women as are depicted in the pages,” 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On March 26th, price 15s., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XVIII. (ESDAILE—FINAN), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol. XIX. will be issued on June 26th, and further Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 





TWO 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THROUGH LOVE to LIFE: a Novel. By 


GILLAN VASF. 


NEW 


NOVELS. 


| Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing, 


Author of ‘‘ Demos,” “ Thyrza,” “A Life’s Morning,” &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On March 26th, crown S8vo, 5s. 
Vol. XII. RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTRY; and THE 
INN ALBUM. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Sixteen Monthly Volumes. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 


= Rev. Harry Jones, Author of ‘* East and West London,” &c. Crown 
vO, 6s. 


“The author has a light and often humorous style, and always is refreshing. 
sess Lhe whole book is healthy and enjoyable.’’—Scotsman. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism. By MatrHew ARNOLD. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE; and 

other Pleas and Discussions, including an Essay on “The Education of the 

2motions.” By Frances Power Copse, Author of ‘* An Essay on Intuitive 

Morals,” “ Religious Duty,” ‘*‘ The Hopes of the Human Race,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 63. 

** There is much food for thought in Miss Cobbe’s essays.” —Manchester Guardian. 

** Whether or not we agree with her conclusions, we cannot but enjoy the wit 

and liveliness of her style and the gleams of poetry which ever and anon show 
themselves,.”—Glasgow Herald, 


A DREAM-ALPHABET; and other Poems. 


By Meta Orrep, Author of ‘In the Gloaming,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Every one who loves poetry will real the volume with a keen pleasure,”— H 


Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
On March 26th, witha Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, ls, 6. 
Vol. VI. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronti. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, 
NEW EDITION of DARWIN’S ‘‘CORAL REEFS.” 
Nearly ready, Third Edition, with 3 Plates, crown 8vo, 8s. 64, 
The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 


CORAL REEFS. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. F.G.S. With aa 

Introduction by Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

REDUCTION in PRICS of HORNER’S “ WALK3 in FLORENCE.” 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. limp cloth, crown 8vo, 15s, 


WALKS in FLORENCE and ITS ENVIRONS. 


By Susan and JOANNA HORNER. 
*,* The price of the Work was formerly Zls, 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 


Warp, Author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, small 
8ve, 12s. 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 69. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


containing ‘The COUNTY,” Chaps. 8-10 —‘ SNOW, FROST, STORM, and 








AVALANCHE.’ —“'A RAMBLER'S REFLECTIONS.” — “ DORINDA’S 
BROTHER.”—“ DESERT SANDS,’ —And “* FRENCH JANET,” Chaps, 19-20, 





ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John) 


MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, 
late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South 
Kensington, &. Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. 8S. 
ges Engraved by George Nicholls and Co. Second Edition, imperial 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 


A SERIES of LIFE-SIZE ANATOMICAL 


DIAGRAMS, specially adapted for Schools of Art and Art Students. Pre- 
pared for the Department of Science and Art. In Seven Diagrams, Each 
sheet sold separately, price 12s. 6d., coloured in Fac-simile of the Uriginal 
Drawings ; or £1 1s. each, selected Proofs, mounted on canvas, with rollers, 
and varnished. Eaplanatory Key, price ls. 


A RULE of PROPORTION for the HUMAN 





ag ig Illustrated by John 8. Cuthbert. Folio, in wrapper, 8s. ; or port- 
‘olio, 9s. 


-WORKS BY PROFESSOR MARSHALL, F.RS., F.R.C.S. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. An entirely 


New Edition, Extended and Revised by the Author. Prepared for the De- 
partment of Science and Art. Eleven Diagrams, life-size, each on paper 7 ft. 
by 3 ft. 9in., coloured in Fac-simile of the Originals, price 123. 64. each Sheet ; 
or Selected Proofs, more highly coloured, mounted on canvas, with rollers 
and varnished, price £1 Is. each, 


A DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN BODY; 


its Structure and Functions. Illustrated by Reduced Copies of the Author’s 
“ Physiological Diagrams,’’ to which Series this is a Companion Work, 
Designed for the Use of Teachers in Schoo!s, and of Young Men destined 
for the Med‘cal Profession, and for Popular Instruction generally. Fourth 
Edition. The Work contains 260 quarto pages of Text, bound in cloth, and 
240 Coloured Illustrations, arranged in 11 Folio Plates, measuring 15in. by 
7} in alimp cover. Price of the Quarto Volume and Small Folio Atlas, 21s. 
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